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Cover photo: Scripps-Howard tried to distribute newspapers with non-union workers, 
but the public soundly rejected them. Thousands of people came downtown and hurled 
their copies at the doors of the Press Building in protest. Two dump trucks were required 
to haul away all of the scab newspapers. Clyde Kratt and Ed Karlovjch of Local 211 
stand amidst the pile of newspapers in front of the building’s entrance. July 27, 1992 


Back Cover photo: Molinero walks past strikers at their headquarters. July 1992 
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A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 


cardinal rule of the labor movement—and for life in general—is 
that one must study the past in order to better prepare for the 
future. Over the years, our union has been privileged to call 
some very remarkable men and women Teamsters. The stories of their 
lives—their struggles, their sacrifices, their achievements—helped build 
the foundation of our great union and helped make North America a 
better place for all of us. 
Teamster stories need to be told and appreciated by all of our members. 
We need to tell them to our children to ensure that the labor movement 
maintains a strong connection to its past. That is why we take great plea- 
sure in developing the Teamster History Collection, a series of Teamster 
biographies and accounts of major milestones in our history. Each book 
will provide its own unique glimpse of the people and events that forged 
the Teamsters into the union we know today. 
As you read these pages, we invite you to share in the celebration of 
our union’s heritage and to join us as we learn from our proud legacy. And 
we challenge you to use that knowledge to build a powerful future for all 


working families. 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters 














Introduction 


The Pittsburgh Newspaper Strike of 1992 is a story of solidarity, courage, 
family and friendship. It’s the tale of a city that stood together refusing to 
let any more of its people lose their jobs. 

Though the strike began in 1992, it actually had its origins a few years 
earlier when the relationship between workers and management at the 
Pittsburgh Press and Pittsburgh Post-Gazette became increasingly tense. 
Scripps-Howard, the company that owned the Pittsburgh Press and con- 
trolled the distribution and advertising for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
became antagonistic during contract negotiations. Things came to a head 
in late 1991 when management at the Press announced it wanted to lay 
off 450 Teamster workers and institute a “depot’ system for distribution 
of the newspapers. This plan meant that hundreds of junior carriers who 
delivered the papers would be out of work, too. 

Scripps-Howard arrogantly believed that the Teamsters Union, 
as well as other unions that would be affected by the changes, would 
simply allow their jobs to be taken away from them. But, they didn’t know 
Teamster history. They didn't take into account the pride that Teamsters 
from Seattle to San Antonio, Minneapolis to Indianapolis felt every time 
they put on their union jackets. They didn’t know about the tenacity and 
courage that James R. Hoffa inspired in the membership more than fifty 
years ago which are characteristics still held by members today. 

From day one, the rank-and-file rolled up their sleeves and did what- 
ever it took to protect their jobs. They volunteered at strike headquarters, 
walked the picket line and even became representatives for the workers’ 
cause through a Speakers’ Bureau. Their personal stories of how the loss 


of their jobs would hurt their families and the local economy triggered 
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small ripples that—together with a sympathetic media—grew into a 
tidal wave which slammed onto the shore of company arrogance and 
indifference. 

The Teamsters were not alone in this fight. Though the creation of 
a Unity Council, other newspaper unions—the Newspaper Guild, the 
Typographical Union, the Pressmen, Mailers and many others—joined 
forces with the Teamsters in an amazing show of solidarity that harkened 
back to the early days of the labor movement. President Lynn Williams of 
the Steelworkers Union even allowed the Teamsters to use the first floor 
of their building for a strike headquarters. 

The strike reached a peak when the newspaper owners brought in 
strikebreakers from out of state. Within hours, thousands of Teamsters 
and other union supporters surrounded the Pittsburgh Press Building to 
show their anger and frustration with the company. Over the next few 
days, working men and women from across Pittsburgh and other parts of 
the nation stayed on the picket line to rally with the striking workers— 
even in the face of possible arrest. 

This is the story of the men and women who were a part of this great 
strike that galvanized a city and showed the world what working people 
can achieve when they join together for a common goal. 

The first two chapters are the recollections of Teamster retirees on 
what it was like to be a newspaper driver and a member of Teamsters 
Local 211. The rest of the book covers the strike—from its causes to its 
conclusion. It is based on interviews with Teamsters involved in the 
strike, minutes from union-related meetings, newspaper articles and 
books about Pittsburgh history. 


Pittsburgh and 
Teamsters Local 211 


In order to fully understand the story of the Pittsburgh Newspaper 
Strike, it is essential to learn about the people of Teamsters Local 211, 
their history and the environment in which they grew up. This will pro- 
vide a clearer understanding of their reactions in the face of abuse by 
Scripps-Howard. 

The picture that will emerge is one that emphasizes family, friendship 
and loyalty. Many members of the local union have known each other for 
many years and as Pittsburghers, they hale from a city that values hard 
work. This combination of looking out for each other and growing up in 
a city that celebrates a blue collar work ethic influenced the Teamsters in 


their struggle to save their jobs. 


Pittsburgh: Steel City 

In the first half of the 20th century, countless steel mills and factories in 
Allegheny County coughed out clouds of smoke that covered Pittsburgh 
like a blanket. Visitors from out of town cursed the sooty environment as 
they walked the streets of the city. 

Pittsburghers welcomed the sight of smog on the horizon because it 
meant that industries were thriving and steelworkers had jobs. And, if 
there are jobs, then the city is flourishing economically and the families 
of steelworkers are doing well. This also had a positive economic effect on 
areas outside of Western Pennsylvania. 

In fact, the United States and countries around the world have ben- 
efited from the labor of men and women in Western Pennsylvania. Since 
the 19th century, it was the steel produced at places like Homestead, 


Monessen and Aliquippa from which essential rails and locomotives 
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were constructed. These rails and locomotives transported goods across 
the country and to ports where they were shipped to faraway shores. In 
the 1940s, steelworkers in Pittsburgh produced the steel used for battle- 
ships and planes that helped defeat the Axis in World War II. 

With such a strong industrial sector, it’s no surprise that many people 
point to Pittsburgh as the place where organized labor was born since 
the American Federation of Labor was founded there in 1881. A decade 
later, the great Homestead Strike took place there, giving Pittsburgh the 
distinction of being the location where steelworkers came together on a 
grand scale to fight injustice. 

In 1992, Pittsburgh newspaper drivers from Local 211 took inspi- 
ration from those steelworkers as they fought their own battle against 
oppression. And, in the process, they added a chapter to the long legacy 
of Americans who used the strength of unionism to better their lives and 


the lives of generations to come. 


Local 211 
The major players of the 1992 newspaper strike were affiliated with Local 
211 in Pittsburgh. The local’s origins stretch back to August 6, 1928, when 
it was officially chartered as General Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Motorcycle 
Drivers and Helpers. The local’s charter went through several revisions 
over the years to accurately reflect changes in the membership. The first 
change to the charter title occurred less than a year after the local’s 
creation when it became Newspaper Delivery Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers. In 1940, the name was changed to Newspaper, Magazine and 
Film Delivery Drivers, Helpers and Handlers and in 1954, “Newsprint” 
was added to that title. Currently, the charter title reflects an even wider 
membership: Newspaper, Newsprint, Magazine, Electronic Media, Film 
Delivery Drivers and Handlers and Casino Workers, Allegheny County. 
Animportant figure in the local’s early history was Theodore “Teddy” 
Cozza. Cozza's larger-than-life persona is well known. He was a diehard 
union man who took on the leadership of Local 211 in 1949. Cozza let 


companies know that he wouldn't allow his membership to be bullied. 
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Legend has it that during a negotiating session in 1950, he got so upset 
with the comments of a company executive that he threatened to throw 
the man out of a seventeenth story window. (Thankfully, cooler heads 
prevailed and the man lived to see another day.) 

It was under Cozza’s mentorship that Joe “JoJo” Molinero—one of 
the central figures involved in the strike—learned the ropes of how to 


guide a union through difficult times. 


Areas of Specialty 

Over the years, members with the local have driven trucks to trans- 
port a variety of goods and merchandise. For example, in addition to 
newspapers, Local 211 members carried material for a company called 
the Exhibitors Service—a trucking company that specialized in trans- 
porting large rolls of film. Unfortunately, during economic downturns in 
Western Pennsylvania—a result of steel mill closings and deregulation in 
the trucking industry—many Local 211 employers went bankrupt. 

Local 211 was also the exclusive hauler for magazines in Western 
Pennsylvania. These included some of the most popular ones such as 
Time, Life, The Saturday Evening Post, and Look. Sadly, the rise of elec- 
tronic media on the internet forced all of the magazine dealers that 
employed those drivers to go out of business. 

Additionally, Local 211 represented contract haulers—they were the 
workers who transported the newspapers after Teamster drivers deliv- 
ered them to different locations. Few contract hauler jobs still exist as 
newspapers have discontinued delivery to many outlying areas. 

The local even represented newspaper garage mechanics, but because 
most newspapers today are leasing their trucks, they've closed their 
garages. The loss of industries and the loss of jobs due to changes in tech- 
nology made the members of Local 211 determined to hold onto what 
was left. 

Today, Local 211 represents newspaper drivers, circulation 
department employees, and casino workers at Rivers Casino on 
Pittsburgh’s North Shore. 
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Helping the Community 

Local 211 has a rich history of community involvement. Over the years, 
many charitable projects and local activities were sponsored by the local 
union. One example is the tradition of working with the Big Brothers Big 
Sisters organization. A pamphlet from the local’s 50th Anniversary in 
1978 describes their annual event in which disadvantaged children were 
treated to a day at a local amusement park, White Swan Park, with a 
special dinner and gifts that evening. 

When White Swan Park closed, Local 211 sought other ways to con- 
tinue their support of Big Brothers Big Sisters which evolved into helping 
the United Way of Allegheny County with its Day of Caring. As part of 
this special event, rank-and-file members assisted the United Way with 
various construction projects. The local had members who were excep- 
tionally handy with a hammer and nails, and they enthusiastically helped 


fix a roof or build a porch for needy families. 


In the Blood 


There is one tradition at Local 211 that has endured for nearly a hundred 
years—being a newspaper driver in Pittsburgh has been a family affair. 
Many of the Local 211 members involved in the 1992 strike had fathers 
or grandfathers who were part of the union in the early days of the local. 

Jerry Chaney, who became a leading force in rallying the religious 
community behind the Teamsters during the strike, was first introduced 
to work as a newspaper driver by his Dad, John Chaney, who had been 
with the local since the 1930s. And now Jerry's sons, John and Patrick, are 
Local 211 members. John is on the executive board of Local 211 and Patrick 
works in the Circulation Department at the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

Chaney recalled an experience that illustrates how being a member 
of Local 211—or being related to a member—makes a person part of a 
special extended family in Pittsburgh. 

One day in early 2015, Jerry stopped by a local post office to drop 
off some mail. He would often strike up conversations with the union 


postal workers, usually just small talk. How are you? How much snow do 
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you think we'll get this winter? On this particular afternoon, Jan Walker 
was on duty. Chaney said hello to Walker and their discussion soon led 
to talking about their families. Chaney mentioned that he was a retired 
newspaper truck driver and a Teamster. Walker’s face lit up. She said her 
grandfather, Joseph Francis Liska, had been a member of Local 211 and 
a newspaper truck driver, too! Chaney actually knew and remembered 
Liska who was still working when Chaney became a driver in 1963. Jerry 
recalled Liska as a jovial man who would always have the guys in stiches 
with his silly banter. 

About a month later, Chaney bumped into Walker again at the post 
office. Walker had a treat in store for Chaney as she had found some old 
pictures from the 1930s of her grandfather from his days with Local 211. 

One of the pictures is a 1930s group shot of the membership standing 
together on the roof of the old 211 building in the Hills District of Pittsburgh. 
Taken sometime in the fall or winter, the men all wear dark sweaters or 
leather biker jackets. And, indicative of the Pittsburgh skyline at the time, 
a factory chimney is clearly visible behind the group in the distance. 

The rest of the pictures depict Walker’s grandfather either by him- 
self or with some of his fellow Teamsters as they pose inside or beside a 
delivery vehicle. Liska, who resembled a brawnier Sean Penn, appears to 
be taller than the rest of his pals and always wears the “flat cap” type of 
hat that was popular for newspaper drivers of the period. 

Though the names of the rest of the men in the pictures may be for- 
ever lost to time, a sense of camaraderie is nevertheless visible between 
Liska and the other drivers. Many of the men smile warmly as they put 
their arm over the shoulder of the guy next to him—the way you would 
with an old friend, not just a co-worker. 

It is this sense of camaraderie reflecting from the faces of the men in 
these Depression-era pictures that best illustrates the solidarity among 
the members of Local 211—past or present. 

Realizing what an historical treasure he was looking at, Chaney 
asked Walker for digital copies of the pictures which she happily encour- 
aged him to share for this book about Local 211 and the newspaper strike. 
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The Life of a Newspaper Driver 

The history of Local 211 survives through the memories of retirees like 
Jerry Chaney. The recollections they share of their fathers, uncles and 
grandfathers gives us a glimpse of what it was like to be a Pittsburgh 
newspaper driver back in the day. 

In the 1930s, there were four editions of the newspaper that a Teamster 
driver like John Chaney would deliver during the course of a day’s work: 
a Morning Edition that came out at nine o’clock.; the Early Final which 
came off the presses at noon; the Makeover Edition at two-thirty; and, 
finally, the Stock Edition that left the warehouse at four o'clock in the eve- 
ning. For the first few decades of the local’s history, Teamsters delivered 
the newspapers either by driving trucks or motorcycles with sidecars. 
While the trucks held more newspapers and other cargo, the motorcycles 
climbed the hilly roads of Pittsburgh faster. 

John Chaney loved the union and would do anything for the organi- 
zation that helped him and many other workers stave off the dangers of 
unemployment during the Great Depression. He often told his son, Jerry, 
about some of the amazing things he experienced during those early 
years as a driver for Local 211 in the 1930s. 

One special memory took place on St. Patrick’s Day, 1936. That 
morning, Pittsburgh was hit with a massive flood after heavy rains and 
melted snow caused the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers to over- 
flow. Forty-five people died and thousands of structures throughout the 
area were destroyed. The newspaper building was swamped with water. 
Management faced a dilemma because the newspaper print was stored in 
the basement of the building. If the print became damaged from water, it 
would mean disaster for the owners’ newspaper business. Something had 
to be done and time was of the essence. 

John Chaney and other Teamster drivers quickly arrived on the 
scene. They understood that saving the building meant protecting their 
jobs so they didn't hesitate to help. 

The men hastily donned boots and rain coats and headed to the 


basement with lanterns to guide their way. Creeping down the stairs, 
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the overpowering stench of mold and mildew hit them like a slap in the 
face, but they continued on. When they reached the basement, Chaney 
and his fellow union brothers found stacks upon stacks of water-logged 
newspapers. The papers were swelling so much that they were pushing 
up against the basement ceiling. Using axes, the men chiseled away at the 
sopping piles of paper for hours. Eventually the water receded, but it was 
the actions of Chaney and the other workers that kept water from seeping 
into other areas including the newsprint paper storage. If the newsprint 
was destroyed, the company could ill afford to replace it. Further, it would 
take days or possibly weeks to replace it which would cause additional 
financial loss and might have been enough to kill the paper altogether. 

Jerry Chaney also remembers his father telling him about a record- 
breaking winter storm that hit Pittsburgh in 1950. The pile-up of snow on 
the streets was so massive that the business manager for the paper could 
not get to the newspaper warehouse. Chaney, who lived in the South Hills 
near the business manager, had chains on his truck's tires, so the union 
called and asked him to pick up the business manager. Chaney put down 
his coffee, climbed in the cab of his truck and headed down the icy road. 
He got to the business manager's house and they drove to the newspaper 
building. Chaney’s action made it possible for the newspaper to be com- 
pleted and sent out that miserable winter day. 

If you talk to other current Local 211 members or retirees, they can 
tell you countless stories of personal sacrifice to protect their jobs. It was 
part of their determination to just ‘find a way’ to do what you have to do 
to protect yourselves, your fellow union members and your families. And, 
while many decades have passed since Local 211 was founded, it was the 
dedication of men like John Chaney that was evident in the actions of the 
members involved in the 1992 strike. 

John Chaney remained a Teamster newspaper driver for more than 
40 years doing what he loved. He retired in 1973 and was able to enjoy his 
twilight years because of the solid Teamster pension and benefits that he 
and his brethren secured many years before. 


And throughout that time, John made sure his son, Jerry, knew how 
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important it is for working people to belong to a union. 

“My father would tell me all the time: “You're lucky you never had to 
fight for what you have. But we had to fight to build this union. These old 
fellas that were from his era, they fought for this union. And, Dad used to 
say, You never had to fight for anything. We handed this to you.’ ! 

“He would point out the non-union people who worked hard and 
had no pensions—had no representation,” Jerry recalls. “If somebody 
would lose their job, he would just say “This man can’t do anything about 
it. At least we have recourse as union members.” ” 

John never forgot all that the union did for him and his family. He 
treasured the Teamster memorabilia he owned, especially his Safe Driving 
Awards and Teamster convention pins. Chaney’s grandson, John (named 
for him) remembers how his Grandpa literally wore his Teamster pride 
like a badge of honor. “I would see him in the summertime and he would 


always have his Teamster hat on. He took those things to the grave.” ° 


Like Father Like Son 


Wanting to follow in his Dad’s footsteps, Jerry Chaney became a Teamster 
newspaper driver, too. As a child in the 1950s, Jerry, like many Teamster 
kids, went on newspaper deliveries with his old man. “I was proud of him. 
I used to get in that truck and go with him in the summertime. We'd be 
together and I just loved it,” Jerry Chaney remembers. * 

All of the times he got to ride in the cab of the truck as his father 
dropped off papers made a huge impression on Jerry. He told everyone 
that one day he would become a newspaper driver like his Pop. 

Several years later, during an assembly held at his Catholic high 
school, Jerry emphatically expressed how much he wanted to follow in 
his Dad’s footsteps. At one point in the ceremony, each of the students 
had to get up on the stage and say what they looked forward to upon 
graduation. While many of his classmates said they wanted to be doc- 
tors or lawyers, Jerry Chaney proudly told the packed room that he was 
going to become a Teamster newspaper driver for the Pittsburgh Press. 


One of the vice principals heard the determination in Chaney’s voice and 
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remarked, “You know what, kid? You'll probably do better for yourself 
than most of these other guys!” ° 

By the time Jerry had become a Teamster driver in 1963, Teddy Cozza 
was well established as president of Local 211. Members back then recog- 
nized the importance of their union and it showed in the attendance for 
meetings. Every chair would be filled at the union hall, which was then 
located in the Hill District of Pittsburgh. 


Solid Work Ethic 


Teamsters in those days worked hard to earn their pay and benefits. It 
made no difference if it was raining, snowing, a hundred degrees outside, 
or even a holiday. The paper had to be delivered to its destination today 
because it wasn’t any good tomorrow. 

This was the era of home delivery when drivers had to go to the news- 
boys’ homes to drop off the papers on their front porches. The newsboys 
would then set off on foot or bike with their bundles of papers to be deliv- 
ered to houses in their neighborhoods. If you were a newspaper driver, it 
didn’t take long for the wear and tear of climbing up steps day after day and 
driving the hilly terrain of Pittsburgh to take its toll on your body. 

Jerry Chaney recalls working a lot of nights and weekends during this 
period to put away a nest egg, but it came at a price. “I made good money, 
but that was my whole life. That’s what you did and it was your social life, 
too. So, the guys who you worked with were also the guys who you social- 
ized with and there was little time for anything else,” said Chaney. ° 

One of the other Teamster newspaper drivers that Jerry Chaney got 
to know well was a determined young Italian guy from the Hill District 
named Joe “JoJo” Molinero. Little did Chaney and Molinero know as they 
learned the ropes of the business together, that decades later they would 
play instrumental roles in a labor struggle that would bring the working 
people of Pittsburgh together like nothing else since the Homestead 
Strike of 1892. 




















- Golden Years 


The period from the end of World War II in 1945 to about 1975 is con- 
sidered the ‘golden years’ for Teamster drivers. As soldiers returned home 
from the war, huge organizing gains by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (IBT) under the leadership of Dan Tobin, Dave Beck and Jimmy 
Hoffa meant that veterans found jobs in many industries such as trucking, 
canneries, warehousing and construction. As more workers joined the 
Teamsters, it became the largest and most powerful union in America with 
1.3 million members in 1966 and two million by 1968. Members of Local 
211 in Pittsburgh reveled in this good fortune as well. 

When Joe Molinero and Jerry Chaney started out together as drivers 
back in the 1960s, the newspaper business was a very profitable industry 
for drivers. In fact, it was common for Teamsters in Pittsburgh to forgo 
college in favor of driving a newspaper truck because the wages and ben- 
efits were so outstanding. 

An important reason for the workers’ prosperity was that newspaper 
owners of that era were willing to share their success with their workers. 
“As a Teamster in 1966, when I got my first job at the newspaper, the con- 
tracts were phenomenal,’ Molinero remembers. “But, the newspapers 
were making a lot of money, too. And they were fair employers and were 
willing to give the employees a fair shake of the profits.” ” 

The good contracts that the union’s rank-and-file enjoyed meant that 
Local 211 members had money in their wallets to buy nice things. Among 
many of his buddies, Jerry Chaney was the only one driving a new car— 
something that didn't go unnoticed when he was trying to woo Alexa 
Radoycis. When her mother saw the slick wheels he was driving, she told 


her daughter, “If youre going to the prom, you better ask that guy with 
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the new Ford convertible to take you!” * It seemed to work because more 


than fifty years later, Jerry and Alexa Chaney are still married. 


The Drivers Room 


Despite their exhausting shifts, newspaper drivers during those golden 
years found many ways to foster union solidarity while on the job. In 
between their delivery runs, Teamster drivers would enjoy a meal 
together, talk about current events over a cup of coffee, or discuss their 
families until it was time to make the next run. 

Both Molinero and Chaney described the drivers’ room at the news- 
paper as being an environment of constant activity. “When you would 
go into the drivers’ room at the Newspaper building, there would be 100 
men there. It was hustle and bustle all the time,” Chaney described. ” 

The drivers’ room was where Teamsters congregated and waited to 
be called before going out on a run. Sometimes, the drivers’ room had a 
more serious atmosphere as union members discussed what they wanted 
in an upcoming contract. This was when the camaraderie and trust that 
the members fostered among one another played such a pivotal role. 
“Everybody was thinking ahead and it was just great. You'd go down 
there and youd participate in the discussions and it was a good time,” 
said Molinero. “ 

On other occasions, hearty laughter filled the room as guys played 
cards and ribbed one another. “Back then I worked with Jerry and we 
couldn't wait to get to work. The camaraderie amongst the members was 
just fantastic,” Molinero fondly recalls. " 

A main reason for that camaraderie was that the drivers not only 
spent so much time together on the job but, like the Chaneys, driving a 
newspaper truck for the Pittsburgh Press or Pittsburgh Post-Gazette was 
often a family tradition with father working with son, uncle working 
with nephew, or brother working with brother. Jerry recalled that “not 
only did you know the fella you were talking with, but maybe his son 
was a driver, too. You knew the families and we were all very close in 
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those days. 
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Because of this familiarity among the membership, the young guys 
at the local made sure to keep their noses clean and not do anything 
on the job that would get back to their families. “If you screwed up, the 
steward went to your father and let him know,” recalled Jerry Chaney. 
“And, embarrassing your father was something you definitely didn’t 
want to do!” » 

This was also the experience of another Local 211 member—Mike 
“Michy” Samraney. Like Molinero and many other members of Local 211, 
Samraney came from the Hill District, an ethnically diverse, working 
class section of Pittsburgh. 

“People took care of each other and the older people taught the 
younger people,” Samraney said. “You always looked out for each other. 
You always tried to help each other succeed and get ahead. It was that way 
in our neighborhood. The Hill District just had that ‘family quality’ back 
then. That closeness.” “4 

One of the other Hill District kids that Samraney got to know was 
Joe Molinero. “JoJo became a true neighborhood success story. We all 
went to the same schools and our parents knew each other. If you got in 
trouble doing something you weren't supposed to do, JoJo’s Uncle Frank 
would let you know,” Samraney recalls. '* Molinero’s Uncle Frank was a 
local alderman, and always tried to keep the neighborhood kids on the 
straight and narrow. He wasn't reluctant to take Molinero or one of his 
buddies aside and point out the error of their ways if they wandered off 
the beaten path. 


Struggles of Steel Town 

One of the crucial spots for newspapers to be sold in those days was at 
the steel mills. Jerry Chaney remembers hastily hauling newspapers to 
the smoky mills. “When that paper came out, you had to get those trucks 
to the mill gates. There were thousands of men coming out of those steel 
mills and they all bought a paper! You had to be there when that whistle 
blew. If those papers weren't there, you lost sales by the thousands,” 


Chaney recalls. '° 
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Unfortunately, while newspaper drivers enjoyed their prosperity, the 
opposite was occurring for many steelworkers. In the 1970s, Pittsburgh, 
like much of the rest of the country, suffered through a slumping economy 
and the steel industry was a focal point. Japan and other Asian countries 
started to compete with the American steel manufacturing sector. ‘This 
caused hundreds of thousands of steelworkers to be laid off. Soon, the 
city’s very identity as the ‘Steel City’ was under threat as the steel industry 
declined and many people moved out of the area. 

By 1983, so many steel mills had shut down due to competition from 
steel plants in foreign countries as well as from ‘Right-to-Work’ states 
in the South that the unemployment rate in Pittsburgh climbed to more 
than fourteen percent. That was the worst it had been since the Great 
Depression. 

Steelworkers were just the first in a growing trend as the 1980s wore 
on. Within a few years, Local 211 members would face their own chal- 


lenges as they struggled to keep their jobs. 

















4 Origins of the Strike 


Management Wanted the Morning Edition 

If you talk to any Teamsters who were involved in the 1992 strike, 
you ll discover that there were a number of factors that caused it - the 
main one being greed on the part of Scripps-Howard, the owner of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 

Under a 1961 Joint Operating Agreement (JOA), the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette (owned by the Block family) had exclusive rights to the morning 
edition and the Pittsburgh Press had rights to the afternoon edition. 

JOAs were exemptions to anti-trust laws and designed to help mul- 
tiple newspapers survive as one-paper cities started to become the norm. 
As a result of the JOA between the Press and the Post-Gazette, each paper 
had different owners and their own sets of reporters, but the Press sold 
the advertising space and handled the circulation for both newspapers. 
This arrangement worked out well when times were economically good. 

By the 1980s, afternoon editions had become less profitable and 
morning editions more lucrative. This was the case for cities with multiple 
newspapers across the country. Eventually, many newspapers stopped 
printing afternoon editions altogether. Scripps-Howard wanted its paper, 
the Pittsburgh Press, to have the morning spot and the company set out 
to shut down the Post-Gazette. 

According to Joe Molinero, Scripps-Howard’s intentions became 
clear during contract negotiations in 1991. 

One of the things that Local 211 Teamsters have always had in 
their contract was language stipulating the difference between Post- 
Gazette workers and Press workers. This was due to the fact that the 


Pittsburgh Press hired a number of Post-Gazette employees to work on 
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its paper, particularly on Saturday nights when the Press had a shortage 
of employees. These workers were always designated in the union con- 
tract as either ‘Pittsburgh Press employees, or ‘Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
employees. 

In other words, the contract always made a distinction between 
Teamsters who worked primarily for the Press, and Teamsters who were 
employees of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette but also were “extra” help on 
Saturday evenings. 

One of Scripps-Howard’s first proposals to the Teamsters in 1991 was to 
take all of the language out of the contract that identified ‘Pittsburgh Press 
or ‘Pittsburgh Post-Gazette’ employees. This action on the part of Scripps- 
Howard made Molinero and the other Teamster negotiators suspicious. 

“So I asked the question, “Why does Scripps-Howard want to do 
that?” Molinero recalls. “And, then it became pretty obvious when we 
realized that they were looking to take the morning slot.” 

To Molinero, the changing of the language in the contract was unde- 
niable proof that Scripps-Howard was trying whatever it could to make 
the Pittsburgh Press the dominant newspaper in the city. Otherwise, why 
would the company try to eliminate the mention of Post-Gazette workers 
in the contract? 

“The new contract they proposed didn’t contain anything referring 
to both newspapers, it only referred to ‘the newspaper. And the Pittsburgh 
Press would be ‘the newspaper’ because Scripps-Howard wanted it that 
way, Molinero said. ” 

As time went on, Molinero and the negotiating committee realized 
that the attempt to change the language in the contract reflected the 
fact that Scripps-Howard was trying to get out of the Joint Operating 
Agreement. By doing so, it could take the coveted morning slot which 
would make it difficult for the Post-Gazette to compete and most likely 
drive them into bankruptcy. 

The situation was growing increasingly bitter because now not only 
was the union under attack, but the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette felt the 


heat, too. 
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Depot System and Layoffs 

If Scripps-Howard became successful in pushing out the Pittsburgh- 
Post Gazette and making the Pittsburgh Press the only newspaper in town, 
the company could then install a “depot system’ for the distribution of the 
newspapers. This would have dealt a crippling blow to the livelihoods of 
many people involved in delivering newspapers in the city. 

Under a depot system, multiple distribution centers would be set up 
in different parts of metropolitan Pittsburgh. Newspaper drivers would 
then be assigned to deliver bundles of the Pittsburgh Press to these distri- 
bution centers, where adult carriers would collect them and drop them 
off at subscribers’ homes. 

A depot system meant that hundreds of Teamsters would lose their 
jobs and all of the junior carriers—the boys and girls who actually 
brought the newspapers to homes every day—would be laid off as well. 

Many Pittsburghers had either been a junior carrier growing up or 
knew a child that was working as one at the time. In fact, a large portion 
of the Teamsters who took part in the strike had been junior carriers 
during childhood. Local 211’s Attorney, Joe Pass, had been a newsboy 
and so had Joe Molinero. Jerry Chaney was a ‘jumper’ for his father, as 
was his son, John Chaney. Jumpers rode along with newspaper drivers 
and jumped out of the truck to help drop off newspapers. 

So the prospect of hundreds of young paper carriers losing their 
jobs—jobs that offered income for kids to buy a toy every now and then, 
save for college tuition, or even help support their families—became a 
source of bitter resentment towards the company. 


But there were other reasons for the Teamsters’ anger. 


Acrimonious Working Environment 

Retired Teamster driver Joe Lafferty says that even before the contract dif- 
ficulties of 1991, things were already starting to go downhill in terms of 
the relationship with management at the Pittsburgh Press. He remembers 
that up to the end of the 1980s, employees and management at the news- 


paper worked together for the benefit of both sides. 
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“Through the late-1970s and early-1980s everything was fine. The 
Circulation Department was making money for the newspaper and we 
got raises. Everything was fine and dandy. But then management changed 
and everything else changed, too,” said Lafferty. 

Lafferty recalled a tense meeting he attended at the Press Building 
after the new management took over in the mid-1980s. At the time, 
Lafferty was a steward and one day he and Cozza had to go downtown 
for a disciplinary hearing involving a fellow 211 member. Both men had 
attended similar hearings hundreds of times before as representatives of 
the union and usually found the meetings to be routine and painless. 

Lafferty remembered that on this occasion, though, when they sat 
down across from Tom Herman, the Circulation Director for the Pittsburgh 
Press, Herman treated Cozza disrespectfully, badgering the Local 211 
president in an unprofessional manner. He kept asking Cozza how he 
could let one of his members screw up in such a way. 

This type of behavior was out of the ordinary because even though 
Cozza and the company representatives did not see eye-to-eye on every- 
thing, they were respectful to one another during meetings. Herman was 
well aware of the Teamster’s tough reputation and was hoping to find a 
way to get under Cozza’s skin because he viewed the Teamster president 
as a threat to the new management. 

Lafferty saw that Cozza was getting fired up. He started to pound 
the table with his fist as he replied back angrily to Herman. It got to the 
point where Lafferty believed that it would be a good idea to get Cozza 
out of the room to cool down. Lafferty leaned over and asked him to talk 
outside the room. 

“So, we walk outside,” Lafferty remembered, “and Teddy says to me, 
‘What do you want?’ I said, ‘he’s trying to give you a stroke.’ I said ‘the 
veins in your neck are popping out like you wouldn't believe. You gotta 
calm down!” 

Cozza pulled out a cigarette, lit up and smoked for a few minutes. 
When he had regained control, he and Lafferty went back in the room 


and concluded the disciplinary hearing. According to Lafferty, Herman's 
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behavior became par for the course in terms of how the new management 
treated folks from the union. 

Lafferty says that the new management’s hostility was also particularly 
visible during contract negotiations. 

“In previous contract negotiations, we d start negotiations in October 
and generally be done in January. We might have to extend the process 
a month or so, but we'd get it done. Now, that was no longer the case,’ 
Lafferty described. ” 

The Post-Gazette and the union had always resolved their problems 
in a civilized and fair way. 

It was Sammy Mahfood who first noticed the change in management 
at the newspaper. They started to become agitated at the slightest infrac- 
tion of the rules. When Mahfood brought it to Molinero’s attention, they 
both knew things were changing and they would be in for a fight. 

Sammy Mahfood, Secretary-Treasurer at Local 211, always kept 
a low profile, but was one of the most competent officers the local ever 
had. He also was the head steward at the Post-Gazette Transportation 
Department—and Molinero’s trusted friend and confidant. Molinero 
always said it was Sammy who was there with encouragement and advice 
during the troubled times with the newspaper. 

The amazing thing about Sammy to everyone at the local was that 
in all his years as a member and an officer he never cursed, smoked or 
drank—but he was one tough guy. 

Earl Ingold, a Teamster since 1968, pinpoints the change in manage- 
ment’s attitude towards the workers to when Jimmy Manis came on the 
scene. “Manis was made the Pittsburgh Press Company General Manager 
and all of asudden, management started to get real hostile towards every- 
body—not only the drivers, but all employees.” *° 

Joining the Pittsburgh Press in 1968, Manis worked his way up the 
ranks of the Circulation Department. In 1986, he was hired as General 
Manager and brought with him an unmistakably mean disposition. 
Several workers at the Pittsburgh Press chafed under his combative style. 


A December 1992 NewslInc article quotes a former employee as saying that, 
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‘Jimmy Manis could create a confrontation without trying very hard. 

According to Ingold, Manis became especially obstinate during con- 
tract talks. “He had this air about him that he didn’t want to hear any- 
thing you had to say. He would just say, “This is what you have to do. It’s 


PPP) 


either my way or the highway, ” Ingold recalled. ” 

As Ingold noted, the Local 211 drivers were hardened veterans who 
dealt with tough working conditions every day on the hilly roads of 
Pittsburgh. So, if Manis thought they were going to just give up and allow 
themselves to be pushed around, he was hopelessly wrong. “You know, 
when you go out there and deliver to 70-80 stops a day, in two feet of 
snow ... it was tough, but it built character. He just thought that everybody 
would just walk away. But, we didn't.” * 

Many of the members had been with Local 211 for decades. Working 
side by side with the same people for all those years had built a strong sense 
of solidarity and togetherness. It would take a lot more than an inflexible 
company official to defeat their willingness to protect their livelihoods. 

Nevertheless, when the contract between the Press and Local 211 
expired in December 1988, things seemed to get worse. While both sides 
met often through the first half of 1989, it appeared by late summer that 
a work stoppage was inevitable. 

In August 1989, sources told the Pittsburgh-Business Times Journal 
that the Press’ management had already begun a public relations cam- 
paign against the Teamsters. This campaign included a commercial 
shown in Pittsburgh that demonstrated (from management’s perspec- 
tive) what a work stoppage at the newspapers would mean to the city. 

Knowing full well that Pittsburghers were afraid of losing any more 
jobs, the producers tried to play on that fear and persuade television audi- 
ences in Western Pennsylvania that they would suffer from a newspaper 
strike. Through carefully crafted imagery—including a narrator making 
doomsday pronouncements about the effects of labor strife—the commer- 
cial aimed to make viewers believe that a strike would cause the type of 
economic collapse that occurred in the steel industry. 


Management also spoke boldly about what its reaction would be to 
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a strike saying publicly that no matter what happened, Scripps-Howard 
would continue to publish a newspaper—unions be damned. 

Joe Lafferty recalls a particular contract meeting in December 1988 
that underscores how antagonistic the company had become. At the time, 
Local 211 and the Pittsburgh Press were three months into negotiations 
on a new contract for the newspaper drivers. 

Attending the meeting was Lafferty, Local 211 President Teddy Cozza, 
Vice President Joe Molinero, IBT Newspaper Division Director Tommy 
McGrath, Secretary-Treasurer Teddy Cozza Jr., Vice President Sammy 
Mahfood and Teamster Attorney Joe Pass. The guys came in and sat at a 
table across from the company lawyers. Lafferty remembers that the tense 
atmosphere got even more uncomfortable because the company represen- 
tatives were upset that Pass and McGrath had come to the meeting. 

One of the company reps, Ray Miller, pointed at Pass and McGrath 
and said, “What are they doing here?” Cozza explained to Miller that Joe 
Pass was Local 211’s Attorney and Tommy McGrath was the Newspaper 
Division Director from the International in Washington. 

“In the event we have to call a strike at the end of the month, they 
need to be here to be aware of all the details. So, that’s why they’re here,” 
Cozza said. 

Miller just sat there and scowled. 

He continued, “But we can leave right now if you don’t want all of us 
here.” *4 At which point Miller relented and grudgingly allowed them to stay. 

Cozza then asked Miller to bring everyone up to speed on what 
Scripps-Howard wanted in the new contract. Miller handed out a sheet 
listing the company’s proposals for 22 changes they wanted to implement 
in the next contract. McGrath looked over the list and then asked Miller 
and the lawyers some questions about it. Pass also asked some questions. 

After both sides discussed the details of the 22 proposals, Tommy 
McGrath was satisfied with what he saw and said to Miller, “Okay, we'll 
take it. You got a deal. Let’s sign a contract.” * 

But Scripps-Howard wouldn't let it be that easy. 

“Ray Miller immediately just started back-stepping,” said Lafferty. 
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“We couldn't believe it.” So even though both parties were ready to sign 
the contract, Miller repeatedly said that some language in the document 
needed to be reworded or taken out completely. 

According to Lafferty, Miller would continually try to delay the 
negotiations by requesting more information from the Teamsters. “And, 
any time we got close to a contract, they would just put more stuff on 
the table as a tactic to prolong everything and aggravate us, basically to 
stall the process. And so we had to negotiate for another 15 more months 
after that meeting because they didn't really want a contract. Every time 
we got close, they'd change the wording or want to start over from the 
beginning. But, we finally ended up getting one.” *° 

Realizing that they had run out of ways to stall, Scripps-Howard 
eventually quit dragging its feet and a contract was signed in March of 
1991. However, the contract was retroactive which meant that by the time 
Joe Molinero became president in May of 1991, 15 months of the new 
three-year contract had already passed. Molinero would have to lead his 
union in negotiating another contract just a few months after the pre- 
vious one was signed. 

“And that’s basically when they changed the whole atmosphere in han- 
dling interactions between the union and the company,” Lafferty remem- 
bers. “The management at the Pittsburgh Press went out of its way to make 


our lives miserable by being so hard to negotiate with all the time.” ”” 


Bill Block 

In contrast to the hostility that the Teamsters encountered from man- 
agement at the Pittsburgh Press, Bill Block, the owner of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, treated workers like friends. 

Block’s name still elicits great respect from Local 211 members today. 
Serving as the patriarch of the family for many years, he is still revered by 
former employees for the respect he had for the institution of a newspaper. 

In these times when media outlets are usually more concerned 
with the bottom line than the content of the information they are dis- 


seminating, it’s hard to believe that Block’s top priority was the news 
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itself—though that was definitely the case. “The newspaper to him was 
the content of the newspaper: the stories and the editorials. It wasn’t all 
about the profits. And that’s just how he was.” said Molinero. *° 

Block was born into privilege in New York City on September 20, 
1915. His father, Paul Block Sr., was a powerful newspaper publisher him- 
self and sent his son to get an education at Yale. Despite his comfortable 
upbringing, Block was famous for identifying with the underdog. One 
well-known story relates to his Army days as a young man. He was trans- 
ferred out of his unit during World War II because he demanded to be 
allowed to eat with three black officers—he could not abide the Army’s 
policy on segregation. 

After the war, Block came to Pittsburgh to be co-publisher of one of 
his family’s newspapers—the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Upon his arrival, 
he was dismayed to discover the city newspaper maintained an all-white 
staff and he set out to change that aspect of his workforce. 

In 1955, Block was a key figure in the Post-Gazette’s hiring of Regis 
Bobonis, the first black reporter to work for a mainstream newspaper 
in the Steel City. Bobonis would eventually go on to become the editor 
of the Pittsburgh Courier—a nationally-recognized African American 
newspaper. 

Block’s championing of the cause of racial equality continued into 
the 1960s. For many years he was a stalwart supporter of the Negro 
Educational Emergency Drive (NEED)—a program that began in 1963 
to help black students get into college. 

William Block’s inclusive spirit would also emerge in interactions 
with his employees at the Post-Gazette. 

“Mr. Block would eat in the lunchroom of the newspaper building,” 
said Earl Ingold. “He would come down and eat lunch beside the workers. 
They would say, “Hey, Mr. Block!’ and he would chat with everyone. He 


wanted us to see that he took an interest in his employees.” ” 


JoJo 


At the same time that Scripps-Howard was becoming more antagonistic 
toward the Teamsters, Local 211 was going through some key personnel 
changes. For years, the local had been led by President Teddy Cozza. He 
was a strong negotiator which earned him the respect of the rank-and- 
file, but that quality didn’t always endear him to the management at the 
newspapers. © Teddy was a tough, good leader. He fought for his members 
until the end and the employer didn’t like it,” Molinero remembers. *° 

Under a June, 1988 consent decree, the majority of the Teamsters 
General Executive Board were removed, including Cozza. He also resigned 
his local union position; Joe Molinero was then appointed the interim pres- 
ident. The following December, he won the election to become president in 
his own right. (As of 2016, Molinero has never lost a Local 211 election.) 

Now, with Cozza out of the way, Scripps-Howard thought that it 
could take advantage of the new leadership at Local 211. They figured 
that Molinero’s inexperience meant that he would be a pushover and easy 
to manipulate. 

Molinero was confident in his abilities to lead the union. “They weren't 
going to push me around,’ Molinero stated. “I'd been here long and virtu- 
ally ran both the Pittsburgh-Post Gazette and the Pittsburgh Press units for 
a number of years before I became president. I was the lead foreman for 
both newspapers. So I knew those newspapers inside and out.” *! 

Molinero’s determination was due in large part to his upbringing. He 
was born and raised in Pittsburgh, in an apartment in the Hills section, 
as one of five children to Frank and Mildred Molinero. Frank was a union 
painter, but since painting was a seasonal operation, he was often laid off. 


This meant the family sometimes struggled to make ends meet. 
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For much of his youth, ‘JoJo-—a nickname that friends still call him by 
today—watched as his parents fought to stay above water as Frank sought 
painting jobs. Meanwhile, Mildred juggled her roles as wife, mother and 
second wage-earner through her part-time work as a seamstress. 

“Tt was tough,” Molinero recalled. “Sometimes we weren't able to buy 
the clothes we wanted for school like all the other kids. We didn't eat as 
many meat dishes—instead we ate a lot of pasta for meals. My parents 
often had to do a lot of cutting back.” »” 

Despite his family’s financial hardships, Molinero found an escape 
from his troubles by going downtown and helping the newspaper 
drivers with different errands such as grabbing them a cup of coffee or 
occasionally helping them load a truck. Since all the employees at the 
newspaper were also from the neighborhood, the drivers looked out for 
the kids. 

One special memory Molinero has from this time was playing 
with the other kids at the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph building. When the 
presses weren't running, the kids would slide down the chutes that went 
from various floors to the loading dock. Even as a child, JoJo was fully 
immersed in the world of newspapers. 

When he was fifteen, Molinero met Marilyn—the girl who later 
became his wife. Though they went to different schools, they still found 
ways to foster a romance. The two chatted on the phone and got together 
on weekends just to hang out. After high school, Molinero came to a 
crossroads in his life. Unlike Jerry Chaney—whose dream was always 
to become a Teamster newspaper driver—Molinero didn’t know exactly 
what he wanted to do with his future. So, like many other eighteen year- 
olds, he decided to do some traveling after graduation. 

He headed to Florida after an older high school friend invited him 
and another buddy to come down and kick back for a while. The friend 
was a trainer for the University of Miami football team and had a big 
house with a few extra rooms. The Pittsburgh crew enjoyed the warm 
weather and reminisced about the old days back in the neighborhood. 


But after just a few months, Molinero decided to head back home. It was 
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near Thanksgiving and he missed his family and Marilyn. Shortly after 
he returned to Pittsburgh, the two married. 

He wanted to give his new bride everything he could and he knew that 
becoming a Teamster was the best way to do it. By 1965, the Teamsters were 
the most powerful union in the country. James R. Hoffa had just recently 
succeeded in securing the 1964 National Master Freight Agreement. ‘This 
landmark contract covered 480,000 over-the-road drivers across the 
country and brought many families into the middle class. 

Luckily, Molinero’s Dad knew Local 211 President Teddy Cozza. His 
father had regularly touted Teamster newspaper driver jobs as the best in 
town in terms of pay. 

In 1965, through his father, Molinero got an interview with Cozza 
who was impressed by Molinero’s personality and drive. He advised 
Molinero to set up an interview with the Triangle News Company, a mag- 
azine distributer Local 211 represented and it was a stepping stone to the 
newspaper. This was the normal path for workers to become newspaper 
drivers. 

Molinero nailed the interview with the magazine company and was 
hired as a warehouse worker processing magazines. Eventually, when a 
spot opened up, he became a newspaper driver. 

He quickly realized how fortunate he was to be a Teamster. “It was 
just unbelievable,” Molinero said. “Newspaper workers were the best paid 
in the country because newspapers were making so much money and the 
owners were very generous to us as workers. We still had to do some hard 
bargaining during contract negotiations, but ownership had the money 
and they were fair.” » 

Getting the Teamster job couldn't have come at a better time for him 
because his daughter, Gina, was born in 1966. 

Years went by and Joe racked up the miles as a newspaper driver. 
He was living the American Dream with a job that compensated him 
well—allowing him to raise a family. In 1971, his son, Joseph, was born. 

“The Teamsters enabled me to send my kids to college, purchase a 


nice house and have a nice car,’ Molinero said. “And unlike today, in 
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which both parents usually have to work in order to make ends meet, my 
wife was able to be a stay-at-home Mom and raise our kids. So, when I tell 


you that I owe everything to the Teamsters, I really do!” ** 


Molinero Emerges as a Leader 

Molinero loved being behind the wheel, but he had greater ambitions 
than staying a driver. He wanted to take a leadership position at Local 
211 and develop a more prominent role in fighting for the union that had 
given his family so much. 

Molinero set his mind to learning everything he could about the 
newspaper business. Whenever he got the chance, he signed up as a sub- 
stitute driver and learned all of the routes. He became a knowledgeable 
resource to both newspaper management and his fellow drivers. 

Eventually, he knew the streets of Pittsburgh like the back of his 
hand. His fellow members realized his worth to the union and he was 
tapped to become a steward. As the years passed, Molinero continued his 
climb up the ranks. He served as a steward off-and-on for ten years and 
also spent time as a board member and recording secretary for the local. 

Teddy Cozza had been keeping an eye on the young kid he met back 
in 1965. He realized that Molinero’s knowledge of the different routes 
would be beneficial to the Teamsters when contract negotiations came 
around. 

“That’s why Teddy made me his executive assistant,’ Molinero 
recalled. “Because the stewards told him, ‘JoJo knows this operation top 
to bottom and if you need to know something about transportation you 
should ask him.’ And so he would ask me questions on transportation 
and I gave him the right answers,” Molinero said. » 

As Cozza’s executive assistant, Molinero got to witness firsthand 
how to run a local. He watched the way Teddy interacted with the mem- 
bership, employers and other union officials. He sat in on executive 
board meetings and regularly attended Teamster conventions. 


Molinero also continued to drive a newspaper truck at night. This 


allowed him to keep in close contact with other drivers and build their 
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trust. They knew he was one of them and experienced the same problems 
on the job so he would not ignore their concerns. 

Through his newspaper runs, Molinero also crafted his skills as an 
ambassador for the union. Meeting many people along his routes gave 
him practice at talking up the local, the Teamsters and why it was so 
important to support the union. This gift of gab would be something he 
would later draw on when he was president of the local union. 

But, it took a toll at home. “My wife didn't like it because I’d work at 
night and go down to the local during the day. But you know what? That's 
the sacrifice I had to make: if you want to know the business, you have to 
be with the ones who know the business. ‘That's the only way youre going 
to learn,’ Molinero said. *° 

When Molinero succeeded Cozza in May 1991, he brought years of 
expertise from his tutelage under Teddy. “He showed me the ins and outs 
of certain things that I had to know that he never told anybody else,” said 
Molinero. * 

By July, Molinero was representing the local at meetings of the 
Newspaper Unity Council which planned cooperative action for mem- 
bers of all the newspaper unions. 

A few months later, Molinero’s leadership would be tested as he 


guided Local 211 through one of the most difficult periods in its history. 














Scripps-Howard Goes 
on the Offensive 


In early fall of 1991, the relationship between the Teamsters and the 
Pittsburgh Press had reached a new low and management remained 
inflexible. Joe Pass said that during the new contract meetings, the union’s 
plan was to try to go over every sentence of every paragraph meticulously 
to slow the process down. This would create a little more time before 
Scripps-Howard could implement some major changes that management 
was determined to put in place. It was especially frustrating because they 
had just gone through all of the problems with the previous contract that 
was signed in March. 

A key asset for the workers’ cause was Tommy McGrath. McGrath 
was the longtime Newspaper Division Director for the Teamsters and 
came to Pittsburgh to help with the contract negotiations. 

“We had to keep them (from an impasse) and we had one of the best 
guys in the world to do that with Tommy,” Joe Pass remembers. *® 

McGrath was a skilled negotiator but Joe Pass laughs when he remem- 
bers the spellbinding way that McGrath talked about everything other 
than the labor disagreement as a way to slow the company in its tracks. 

“Tommy McGrath, he was a character! And Ill give you a good 
example: the Pittsburgh Press was going to have the whole contract 
changed. I mean every clause was going to be changed. For example, they 
wanted to take out all the gains the union worked hard to acquire over 
the years, including taking away our health care and reducing our work 
force. Management tried to rationalize these changes by saying they were 
cost-cutting measures that were needed to keep the newspaper afloat. But 
this claim didn’t square with the fact that the Pittsburgh Press was profit- 


able at the time. 
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So we decided that we'll play their game: we're just going to delay it, 
delay it, and delay it by going in and talking about every paragraph.” 

The Teamster negotiators hoped that this tactic would force manage- 
ment to stop asking for such huge concessions and start bargaining in 
good faith. 

“Well, one day Tommy went in there and we started talking about 
how I was supposed to go to Europe—I had family vacation plans coming 
up—so Tommy started talking about how he had previously gone to 
Europe himself. 

“And, in that one day we talked for hours about travelling through 
the Alps, through Germany, through France, through China—I mean, 
we went through the whole world! Tommy just went on...he’s like a wind- 
up doll! He just kept on going! 

At the end of the day, we had gone through two sentences of that 
contract. In the whole day! He just mesmerized them the way he would 
talk about other things,” Pass laughingly recalls. *° 


Newspaper Company Drops a Bomb 

By October 1991, Scripps-Howard refused to be fooled any longer. The 
friction between the Teamsters and the Pittsburgh Press management had 
reached its peak. 

During a contract meeting that month, the company unveiled its 
plan for a depot system. 

“We were called in for a meeting because we were going to start nego- 
tiations for the next contract,” Joe Lafferty recalls. “And I'll never forget 
that day: we walked into the building at ten in the morning and sat down 
across the table from representatives of Scripps-Howard,” said Lafferty. *° 

Among those representing management at the meeting was Ray 
Miller—the same Scripps-Howard official that had raised a stink about 
Joe Pass and Tommy McGrath sitting in on a negotiating session a few 
years before. Miller told everyone he had a statement to read out loud. 

Miller got up out of his chair, took a deep breath and, with his hands 


shaking nervously, began to read from a sheet of paper; the words of 
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which sent shockwaves to all the Teamsters at the table. 

In his statement, Miller described the company’s intentions of get- 
ting rid of the junior carrier system in which young boys and girls hand- 
delivered newspapers to subscribers at their homes, and replacing it with 
the depot system that relied on adult carriers. 

“But that wasn’t the worst part of it,” Molinero says. “They were going 
to take our work—the jurisdiction that we had under our contract—and 
give that away to independent contractors.” * 

“Miller reads this statement that they were going to eliminate 450 
jobs,” Lafferty adds. “It was only a 20-minute meeting. We said, “Well, 
we Il have to get back to you on that.’ 

“So we got up, went out the front door and up the street to Joe Pass’ 
office. We go in there for about an hour and a half to talk everything over 
with him. Then we called up the Teamsters Headquarters in D.C. to let 
them know what happened.” *” 

Lafferty, Molinero, Mahfood, Pass and the other Teamster represen- 
tatives knew that they had to do something to prepare for the firestorm 
they were sure would erupt among the membership when they found out 
about the newspaper's plan to eliminate jobs. 

Before they left, Pass and Molinero instructed the Teamsters on the 
negotiating committee not to tell any of the other members about Miller’s 
statement regarding the company’s decision to lay off 450 members. It was 
crucial that the rank-and-file found out about it at a meeting arranged by 
the local union so Pass and Molinero could tell them in person. 

Molinero added his recollection of that moment: “I said to them, “So 
keep it quiet. 'm going to go to the office and send out an emergency 
meeting notice. We'll get all the members there and I can explain to them 
what's going on. I can have the negotiating committee there, our law- 
yers, too, and any questions will be answered so there are no false rumors 
going around.” * 

But the group was in for another surprise. 
Lafferty remembers that as they were walking back to Local 211, a 


member stopped them on the street. 
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“He comes up to Joe and says, ‘Hey Joe! Ain't that a bitch! They 
wanna eliminate 450 jobs!’ Joe says, “Where'd you hear that?’ The guy 
says, Here—it’s in the paper!” ™ 

Molinero, Lafferty and the others from the negotiating committee 
were speechless! The Pittsburgh Press had already broken the story about 
the proposed changes in its afternoon edition. This was a huge slap in the 
face to Local 211 because never before had Scripps-Howard leaked out 
information about contract negotiations while they were still underway. 

Lafferty said this was another critical moment in the ruining of 
the relationship between the newspaper ownership and the workers. 
“While they were telling us upstairs at ten o'clock in the morning that the 
Pittsburgh Press wanted to eliminate 450 jobs, they had already written 
a story about it in that day’s paper. And that’s how they changed nego- 
tiations for the worse. They put everything out on the street. They never 
would have done that before in a million years!” * 

“Tt was apparent that Scripps-Howard had no sympathy at all toward 
the workers down there,” Molinero said. “They were just going to go 
ahead with their plans with or without us. But, that’s when we started to 
develop our own strategy and we knew the first thing we had to do was 


unite all the other unions.” *° 

















6 Building Solidarity 


The Unity Council 


As part of their careful planning for fighting back, Molinero and Pass 
realized the importance of getting all the unions together to create a uni- 
fied front. They did this because they knew that the workers would be 
stronger banding together as opposed to going it alone. 

Fortunately, Molinero made a concerted effort to strengthen ties with 
the Unity Council of newspaper unions in Pittsburgh earlier that year. 

The Unity Council had been formed in 1991 as a way for all of the 
unions at the Pittsburgh Press and Pittsburgh Post-Gazette to create a 
united front in collective bargaining with management. 

This philosophy of solidarity was especially important in the post- 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers’ Organization (PATCO) era of the 
early 1990s. After President Reagan crushed the PATCO strike in August 
1981, organized labor lost much of its spirit. Unions became reluctant 
to go on strike, while management became more emboldened to use 
any means necessary to trample workers’ rights and resist collective 
bargaining. As unions became more gun-shy due to Reagan’s actions, it 
made it more difficult to rally around the cause of solidarity. Molinero 
recognized this and after he took over the local in May 1991, he reached 
out to the Unity Council. 

Molinero; Sonny Shannon, President of the Pressmen/Graphic 
Communications International Union (GCIU) Local 9; Jimmy Lowen, 
President of the Typographical Union/Communication Workers of 
America (CWA) Local 7; and, Chuck Ellington, International Vice 
President of the GCIU, got together with Joe Pass to form the core leader- 
ship at the Unity Council. They knew that the best strategy for the unions 
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to be effective at the bargaining table was for all of them to be on the same 
page in dealing with Scripps-Howard. 

The Teamsters had the biggest union at the newspapers with 750 
members and so Ellington and the others recommended Molinero to 
head the Unity Council. They also recommended Sammy Mahfood to be 
recording secretary because he was the best at taking accurate, concise 
notes for the minutes. 

Molinero, however, came up with an idea to make sure the Unity 
Council represented the needs of all members—not just the Teamsters. 

“I suggested that what we should do is share the chairmanship 
and have co-chairs of the Unity Council representing the three biggest 
unions. And that’s exactly what we did,” said Molinero. “The co-chairs 
were Sonny Shannon of the Pressmen and Jimmy Lowen of the Typos 
and me. And that way it was easier for the members of all the unions to 
accept that it was all-inclusive and not just the Teamsters that were going 
to take the lead role,” Molinero said. *” 

For the sake of protecting the jobs and livelihoods of their member- 
ship, Molinero, Shannon and Lowen put egos aside and got down to the 
business of winning the labor dispute. “We knew what we had to do and 
it worked very well. And, to this day, we're still in operation. We're prob- 
ably the only Unity Council left in the newspaper industry,” Molinero 
points out. * 

One of the key changes that occurred with the formation of the Unity 
Council involved how the newspaper unions negotiated their contracts. 

Prior to May 1991, every union negotiated their own contracts. After 
the Unity Council was formed, it was decided that it would be more effec- 
tive approach would be for the Teamsters and a couple of the other bigger 
unions to negotiate the key economic issues for everyone, such as wages 
and benefits. 

Meanwhile, each union would negotiate their own non-economic 
issues separately; such as staffing and working conditions. 

By December 1991, the Unity Council was meeting nearly every 
week to plot strategy. This reflected the urgency everyone felt regarding 
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the situation at the Pittsburgh Press. While the Teamsters Union was the 
only newspaper union to face imminent job losses with the establishment 
of a depot system at the Pittsburgh Press, the other unions realized that 


their survival was also at stake. 


Strategic Response 

The Teamster newspaper drivers were itching to respond in some way 
to Scripps-Howard’s abuses and the possibility of 450 members losing 
their jobs. They thought to themselves how in the world would they be 
able to support their families? And, how could Scripps-Howard treat them 
like this? 

Many of the drivers had been employed by the newspaper for decades. 
This was how the ownership planned on rewarding them for their hard 
work and years of loyalty? 

Molinero and Pass recognized the members’ anger and understood 
their need to take some sort of action in response to management's plans. 
But, it was important that the union take the correct approach in fighting 
back. Local 211 Attorney Joe Pass made sure that the rank-and-file bided 
their time and thought through any response. 

This meant that Pass was often at odds with others who wanted to 
move more aggressively in approaching the situation. Pass emphasized 
patience and waiting until the right time for the Teamsters and other 
unions to go on strike. 

“I remember that I actually had to fight with JoJo and a lot of them,” 
Pass laughed. “They would say, ‘Let’s strike against the newspaper!’ And 
I would have to say, “Hey, wait. Look guys: we're not going to strike. 
Scripps-Howard is going to get very, very impatient. They're not going 
to put up with us biding our time much longer. They'll get antsy and 
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make the first move. Then we can respond in the right way,” Pass 
remembered. * 

Eventually, the workers began to see things Pass’ way. “We kept 
waiting and waiting for management at the Pittsburgh Press to make the 


first move. And the union guys kept saying, ‘Oh, you gotta teach ‘em!’ 
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And I would have to tell them again, ‘Be patient.’ Eventually they listened; 
they'd fight with me, but they would listen,” Pass recalled. °° 
A major reason why the Teamsters listened to Pass was because they 


trusted him. They knew he had union in his blood. 


Pass’ Union Heritage 

Pass has been at the firm of Jubelirer, Pass and Intrieri, P.C. since 1969. 
And while he looks kind of like Al Pacino, it’s the story of how he got 
involved in the labor movement that belongs in a Hollywood film. 

Pass’ grandfather immigrated to America from Entracque, Italy 
in 1903. The young Sante Dandrea worked in a coal mine in Cecil, 
Pennsylvania as he strived to live the American Dream. 

In those days, coal miners had few safety protections and Sante 
lost some of his hearing from the loud explosions that were common at 
mining locations as workers blasted through heavy rock. He left the coal 
mine and found a job in a steel mill on Neville Island, about ten miles 
northwest of Pittsburgh. Sante worked as a mechanic at the mill which 
was owned by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company. 

Unfortunately, Sante’s hearing loss played a role in a horrible work-related 
accident that cost him his job and threatened the livelihood of his family. 

“One day they were turning the saw blades to repair them and either 
someone forgot to notify him or he did not hear the announcement— 
anyway he was working on the machines and the turning action cut his 
arm off.” Pass said. “So now this guy had little hearing and only one arm.” ” 

According to Pass, his grandfather’s problems were just beginning. 
“The company said, “We don’t have any use for you because youre not a 
mechanic anymore. And I can remember—this was in 1955 or 1956—sit- 


ting on one of my grandmother's enamel tables while my grandparents 
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cried because they had absolutely nothing 
Sante was inconsolable. How was he going to take care of his family 
without a job? 
Just when Sante thought all hope was lost, his union came to his aid 


when no one else would to make sure he could provide for his family. 
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“A steelworker came by their house one day and said, ‘Sante, they 
cant do this to you. We're gonna protect you.’ And they got him a job 
passing out tools in the tool room. So that’s what he did—he passed out 
tools. And my grandfather used to say, “Without the union, we would 
have had no house. We would have had nothing.’ Because unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation at that time were just peanuts. 

“Unions increased the benefits for people. They protected people like 
my grandfather. And that’s what got me started in labor,” Pass said. *° 


Court Battle Ensues 

Although Pass and McGrath were making progress in slowing the nego- 
tiations down, an event occurred at the end of the year that sped the pro- 
cess back up. In December 1991, the Pittsburgh Press laid off 22 substitute 
drivers. This act on the employer’s part angered the Teamsters and the 
following month they headed to court to fight the layoffs. 

“We contested the layoffs,” Molinero recalls. “We filed a grievance 
but the court denied it because they said the company had the right to 
do it. One of our options was to arbitrate or go to Federal court. And we 
decided to go to Federal court.” 

However, another wrench was thrown in the works when the court 
date came up in January 1992; Joe Pass had to go to the hospital for emer- 
gency surgery. “What happened was I had a ruptured appendix, so I was 
in the hospital for eight days,” Pass recalled. “Peritonitis set in so an asso- 
ciate from my office went down instead.” °° 

Scripps-Howard won the lawsuit and was allowed to layoff the 22 
workers. According to Pass, under the Collective Bargaining Agreement 
(CBA) between the Teamsters and Scripps-Howard, the employer was 
within its contractual rights at the time to lay them off. 

The court battle was not a total loss however, because, although 
the judge sided with the owners on the question of firing the substitute 
drivers, he also said that the Teamsters now had the right to strike. 

Molinero and Pass decided that it still wasn’t a good time to set up 


the picket lines. 
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“It was not the right time to strike,” Molinero recalls. “We knew 
we had some big things coming down the pike so we decided not to 
go on strike against Scripps-Howard at that time.” According to 
Molinero, there was a lot at stake at that point. He was fearful that if 
Local 211 went on strike and the strike dragged on for a couple years, 
then Scripps-Howard’s profits would fall. That would have been bad for 
the Teamsters because if Scripps-Howard’s profits fell below a certain 
point, the company could break the Joint Operating Agreement with 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. That’s why it was in Local 211’s interest to 
hold out hope that a resolution could still be reached at the bargaining 
table. 

“We believed we would probably get another chance down the road. 
That’s the way things were progressing,” Molinero remembered. ”° 

Another reason why Molinero and Pass chose to avoid a strike at that 
time was because of the pro-union bent of Pennsylvania Unemployment 
Law 43 P.S. 802(d). 

That law states that if employees agree to continue to work under 
the same working conditions after a collective bargaining agreement has 
expired, and then the employer changes those conditions (i.e. alters the 
status quo), the employees are considered to have been “locked out” and 
therefore entitled to unemployment benefits. 

This meant that if the Pittsburgh Press had allowed ‘conditions 
to change’ such as if Scripps-Howard let go of the 450 Teamsters as it 
planned to, then the impasse would legally be considered a ‘lockout’ and 
all the workers would be able to walk off the job and still collect unem- 
ployment and strike benefits. 

Because of this, Molinero and Pass continued to preach patience to 


everyone at Local 211. 


Unions’ Headquarters 

The other newspaper unions were already concerned about the changing 
environment at the Pittsburgh Press so they came on board as part of the 
Unity Council in 1991. 
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They began to worry even more, however, when they found out about 
the substitute drivers being laid off. They figured that their members 
would be the next to suffer the type of negative treatment that Local 211 
was experiencing. 

While the Unity Council already bounded the newspaper unions 
together in solidarity, the events of January 1992 only cemented those 
bonds. As concerns grew, it was determined that a central location for the 
unions to coordinate action was needed. The Teamsters Local 211 union 
hall was too small to accommodate any additional office equipment. 

In particular, work areas needed to be set up for volunteers to call 
rank-and-file members with information on new developments or to 
recruit people for demonstrations against Scripps-Howard. 

Space was also needed for the media to set up cameras and other 
equipment for interviews with the strikers. After being blindsided by the 
Pittsburgh Press announcement of the plan to create a depot system via 
the afternoon edition, the Unity Council realized it was imperative to 
be aggressive in approaching the media in order to control the debate. 
Making sure the newspaper, radio and television reporters had access 
was crucial because they would be the conduits to getting the strikers’ 
message out to the public. 

Thankfully, in January 1992, Molinero received welcome news from 
the United Steelworkers International headquarters. Their president, 
Lynn Williams, was well aware of the newspaper workers’ plight and as 
a gesture of union solidarity, he offered the use of the first floor of the 
Steelworkers Building as a headquarters for all the newspaper unions. 
Williams also gave the unions permission to use a variety of office equip- 
ment and supplies, such as phones and computers. Molinero immediately 
accepted the offer. Williams stopped by every night to ask if all was okay 
and if they needed anything. 

This was a much needed and appreciated boost for the group. The 
strategic value of the Steelworkers’ Building was huge: it was located 
right next door to the Pittsburgh Press Building so the unions’ leadership 


would be able to respond almost instantly if any newspapers began to be 
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pressed during the lockout. 

According to Molinero, at this point in the labor dispute the offices in 
the Steelworkers Building served as a staging ground to plan coordinated 
action on behalf of the newspaper unions. But, by May 1992, it would 
officially be known as the Strike Headquarters for the Unity Council. 

While many Teamsters and members of other unions gave crucially 
needed assistance at the headquarters, there were several individuals who 
were especially important. One of them was George Curtin. Curtin was 
a field representative with the AFL-CIO and a veteran of many labor dis- 
putes and strikes. 

He was well-regarded in the field and several people in the leadership 
of the newspaper unions had previously worked with him. Among them 
were Chuck Ellington, the vice president of the GCIU, IBT Newspaper 
Division Director Tommy McGrath and Local 211 Attorney Joe Pass. 
With his sterling reputation, the Unity Council invited Curtin to come to 
Pittsburgh and share his vast knowledge and experience. 

Curtin quickly settled in as the person who coordinated the office 
inside the Steelworkers Building, in addition to helping the unions plan 
for the possibility of a strike. He also served as a key public relations 
“spokesperson” to help make sure all of the unions were on the same page 
with the press. This helped prevent any mixed signals being disseminated 
to the media and the public. 

Looking like a college professor with his glasses and salt-and- 
pepper hair, Curtin played a key role in assembling a support network 
for the unions. Specifically, he used his connections to other unions 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland to bring in key financial support. He 
later called upon those same connections to inspire workers to come to 
Pittsburgh and volunteer at the strike headquarters. Curtin also brought 
in Bobby Fausch from the AFL-CIO who trained the strikers on effective 
community outreach techniques. 

Assisting Curtin was Joe Lafferty—a Local 211 member who worked 
in the Circulation Department of the Pittsburgh Press. Lafferty had been 


a union member since 1976 and by 1992 he had already served for more 
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than a decade as a Circulation Department representative for contract 
negotiations. 

Another Teamster who played a pivotal role at the strike headquar- 
ters was Earl Ingold. A few months into the lockout, he was approached 
by George Curtin to be its treasurer. Ingold had recent experience 
keeping track of funds for another Western Pennsylvania newspaper, the 
McKeesport Daily News, and Curtin admired his attention to detail with 
the books. 

“So I took the treasurer position,” Ingold recalls, “and I collected the 
money from the International then wrote checks for different purposes. 
Every day I would get checks from different unions because the whole 
country was supporting us. I would deposit those then I would write 
checks out for different situations.” °’ Because the struggles of Local 211 
and the other newspaper unions made headlines across the nation, dona- 
tions came in from all over the country. Some of it was from Teamster 
locals, but much of it originated from unions not afhliated with the 
Teamsters. 

Recognizing what was at stake for the labor movement in Pittsburgh, 
several international unions also contributed. And, later, when the 
workers would be on the picket line, the IBT gave support through pay- 
ment of out-of-work benefits. 

According to Joe Molinero, the Unity Council had control over a 
central, main fund. As word spread about the workers’ plight, people 
asked how they could help financially. The strike leadership instructed 
people to send contributions to the newspaper unions. Those donations 
were then deposited into the main fund’s account. 

Many citizens sent in small, one-time donations to help as best they 
could, too. This was gratifying for the strikers because they realized that 
their struggle had struck a chord with working people. 

Molinero says that there were also donors who contributed repeat- 
edly and continued to send money even after the labor issue was resolved. 
These contributions were helpful because they helped pay bills that piled 


up for the unions, especially legal fees. Meanwhile, any money that was 
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left over stayed in the Unity Council’s coffers. 

Earl Ingold’s position as treasurer allowed him the rewarding oppor- 
tunity to help out union brothers and sisters down on their luck. “We 
had a program going where if a union person was financially strapped, 
we would pay that bill that they couldn't pay... I would write the check 
forit,?* 

But, the guy who made the strike headquarters his home was Richard 
“Rich” O’ Malley. 

In 1963, O’Malley became a member of Local 211 when he was just 17 
years old. He got a few years under his belt as a newspaper driver, but, like 
many other Teamsters, he had a deep love for his union and his country. 
So when he was drafted by the Army, he was proud to get the chance to 
serve. He spent a year in Vietnam and when he returned home in 1970, 
he resumed his career as a driver with 211. 

O’Malley was a key cog in the machine at the headquarters. Not 
only did he run the office, but he also kept Local 211 Attorney Joe Pass 
updated and relayed messages between 211 and other Pittsburgh unions. 
He spent long hours at the headquarters and was familiar with just about 
every event, meeting, concern, or question related to the situation. He 
became the ‘go-to-guy whenever you needed help or weren't sure who to 
talk to about something. 

Local 211 member Mike Samraney also played a key role at the 
headquarters. Outspoken, Samraney kept the strike in the public’s mind 
by being open and accessible to reporters looking for a good quote. A 
unionist through and through, Samraney would often use interviews 
with the media as a way to connect the dots between the newspaper strike 
and the Homestead Strike of 1892. 

Referencing the Homestead Strike in interviews was a powerful rhe- 
torical tool for Samraney and other strikers to mention for a couple rea- 
sons. For Western Pennsylvanians, it fostered a sense of local pride since 
Homestead took place in their collective back yard. It also resonated with 
working people in general because it evoked images in their minds of the 


struggle of the masses against the rich and powerful. 
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St. Patrick’s Parade 1992 


As the weeks went by, the Teamsters grew more anxious. Many were frus- 
trated by just sitting on their hands and waiting for an agreement to be 
reached. If they couldn't go on strike yet, they wanted to at least find a 
way to bring more public awareness to their struggle. 

An opportunity arose with the 1992 St. Patrick’s Day Parade. 
Pittsburgh has one of the largest St. Patrick's Day parades in the country 
and the strikers realized that the television exposure would be invalu- 
able to their cause. IBT Newspaper Division Director Tommy McGrath 
even came up with an idea of passing out balloons with special logos that 
would be visual reminders of the workers’ cause. The balloons were green 
and emblazoned with a red stop sign with the words, “Stop the Press!” 

The parade route ran along Fifth Avenue and passed through down- 
town Pittsburgh. McGrath instructed volunteers from Local 211 to stand 
along the side of the street where they could easily pass the balloons to 
marchers in the parade. 

The Local 211 leadership considered themselves very lucky because 
they had no shortage of volunteers willing to participate. About 50 mem- 
bers lined the parade route with hundreds of balloons. From their strategic 
locations, the volunteers passed out the balloons along with photographs 
of the junior carriers whose jobs were threatened if the depot system was 
enacted. They also distributed pictures of members of the Unity Council 
to help personalize the situation for people in the community. This was a 
tactic the union leadership employed to build more support, in the event 
the labor dispute escalated to the point of a strike. 

“Of course, the balloon vendors were mad at us because no one 
would buy any of theirs and they all wanted ours,” Molinero recalled with 
a chuckle. *° 

The Teamsters and their allies went even further to maximize publicity. 

Like any big-city parade, local politicians squeezed into convertible 
cars as part of the pomp and circumstance. This allowed the politicos to 
take advantage of a free opportunity to schmooze and be seen by Western 


Pennsylvania voters. When Molinero saw Mayor Sophie Masloff’s car 
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approaching, he thought quickly. “I had a bunch of the balloons and I 
ran up to the mayor and I said, ‘Here you are, Mayor!’ And I gave her a 
handful. I don’t think she realized they said, ‘Stop the Press!’ She prob- 
ably thought they were for St. Patrick’s Day!” 

To this day, Molinero is still impressed by the visual effect cre- 
ated by all those people holding green balloons along the parade route. 
“Man—the impact of that...if you looked up Fifth Avenue, you saw a sea 
of green balloons saying, ‘Stop the Press!’ on St. Patrick’s Day. It was just 
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amazing. 

















Turning Point 


The next couple months moved slowly. The Teamster newspaper drivers 
headed to work each day, but during each shift and every delivery, the 
drivers thought about their predicament and wondered what the future 
held for them. Over coffee and burgers at Eat ’N’ Park they would talk 
about it, too. It was hard not to think about the situation and agonize over 
it when every supermarket in the city sold copies of the Pittsburgh Press 
or Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

Meanwhile, the world around Local 211 carried on. On April 14, the 
United Auto Workers ended a five-month strike against Caterpillar, Inc. 
Two weeks later on April 28, Bill Clinton edged out Jerry Brown in the 
Pennsylvania Democratic Primary. 

In Los Angeles, riots broke out after a jury acquitted four police offi- 
cers in connection with the Rodney King beating. Fifty-three people died 
and more than 2,000 people were injured over the course of six days. And 
the number one song on the Billboard charts was “Jump” by the hip-hop 
duo Kris Kross. 

On May 10, Scripps-Howard announced that it was not backing 
down from its desire to go to a depot system. On May 17, even though 
no final agreement had been reached between Scripps-Howard and the 
Teamsters, management went ahead with its plan. 

Molinero knew in advance that Scripps-Howard was going to imple- 
ment the depot system because in its arrogance, representatives from the 
company had told him they were moving forward. They just didn’t tell 
him exactly when it would occur. 

“They told me they were going to instruct the lead man—Sammy 


Mahfood—to have one of the drivers service the depot. I told them that if 
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they did, it would be a change of conditions and that they would have to face 
the consequences. They just told me, “Well, we’re going to do it anyway.” 

That evening, at the newspaper's Northside garage, things started out 
the same as any other night. Guys ribbed one another as they got ready 
for their shifts. A big topic of conversation was the playoff hockey game 
taking place at the Civic Arena. The Pittsburgh Penguins were hosting the 
Boston Bruins in game one of the conference finals and everyone wanted 
to know what the score was so far. Meanwhile, some of the trucks had 
already left to go to the printing plant downtown to deliver the product 
to be printed for the next edition of the paper. 

At one point, as other drivers were busy loading their trucks, a repre- 
sentative from management showed up to pass on a message to the union. 

Mahfood was on duty that night as lead man and Molinero was 
upstairs on the second floor. JoJo was there because he had told the com- 
pany beforehand that he would be on site to react if they tried to go 
ahead with implementing the depot system. 

The company representative told Mahfood and the stewards to assign 
drivers to man the newspaper trucks and to go to various depots to drop 
off the papers. Unsure of how they ought to respond, Mahfood and the 
others ran to find Molinero and ask him what they should do. 

“Sammy asked me, ‘Should I do what they’re telling me?’ I said ‘yes’ 
because they were the employer.” °° 

Molinero also instructed Mahfood to remind the drivers that since 
the company was giving them a direct order they could be fired if they 
didn't obey. 

It wasn’t that Molinero was siding with Scripps-Howard; it was just 
that he knew that he had to have the members follow management's 
orders for a strategic purpose. “I had them do that because they were 
required to physically follow the instructions of the employer. That was 
the issue with the strike because at that point they had implemented a 
‘change of conditions.” ™ 

The drivers listened to Molinero’s advice and went ahead and loaded 
the trucks. 
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“After the drivers loaded the trucks, it was officially a ‘change of condi- 
tions’ and we were now officially on strike.” Before the drivers left to go on 
the run, Molinero brought them downstairs to the driver’s room. 

Because he anticipated that Scripps-Howard would try to implement 
the depot system soon, Molinero prepared it by storing placards in his 
vehicle. “Since I knew this was going to happen, I had picket signs all 
ready to go in the back of my car and I immediately got them out for the 
drivers.” °° 

Every Teamster that was there that evening grabbed a sign and began 
to picket outside the entrance of the Press Building. 

With the Teamsters declaring a strike, Scripps immediately locked 
out the other unions keeping only managers, administrative employees 
and its non-union reporters on payroll. This was an attempt by Scripps- 
Howard to ‘divide and conquer’ the workforce by pitting the union 
workers against the non-union ones. 

News about the situation travelled quickly throughout the member- 
ship of 211 because of the phone bank system that was set up to keep 
members aware of any breaking developments. Each Teamster driver had 
a list of about ten other members to call to let them know about the strike. 
Then, each of those Teamsters was assigned five other drivers to call. If 
a member was not home, Teamsters would leave a message with family 
members to make sure all of the rank-and-file was aware of changes in 
the labor dispute. This was how information was spread in those days 
before rapid communication. 

The next day, Monday, May 18, Molinero contacted the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) and after hearing the strikers’ side, the 
Board sided with the Teamsters and approved for the strikers to receive 
unemployment benefits. 

As described previously, Pennsylvania Unemployment Law 43 P.S. 
802(d) says that if employees agree to continue to work under the same 
working conditions after a collective bargaining agreement expires, and 


then the employer changes those conditions (i.e. alters the status quo), the 


employees are considered to have been “locked out.” Additionally, the 
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employees are then also entitled to receive unemployment benefits. 

As Pass describes, that’s exactly what happened when Scripps- 
Howard tried to get the driver to service the depot. 

“The Board agreed with us and they handed down a ruling that 
since Scripps-Howard implemented a ‘change of conditions’ it was now a 
lockout,” said Pass. °° 

This was a pivotal moment in the struggle: the workers could now 
legally walk off the job. 

Having the dispute designated as a lockout was also a boon to the 
Teamsters in another way because it meant they could collect both 
unemployment and strike benefits. “Because of the Pennsylvania 
Unemployment law, they were helping to finance our walk-out,” Joe Pass 
recalled. ° 

While legal matters were favoring the Teamsters, so too was the 
court of public opinion. By late morning, an amazing 3,000+ union 
members, their families and supporters assembled downtown to show 
their solidarity with the striking workers. In the crowd were members 
of the Graphic Communications Union, Communications Workers of 
America, the Building Trades, the Steelworkers and many other unions. 

Many of them held up the now ubiquitous “Stop The Press!” signs 
that strike leadership had made months before and kept in storage. When 
strike captains arrived on the scene to direct union members on the 
picket line, they passed out hundreds of these signs. 

Other demonstrators brought homemade cardboard signs that they 
held proudly in the air with both hands. Though these signs were more 
makeshift, they still got the protestors’ ideas across with such slogans as 
“Union Pride” and “Fire Manis!” 

Seeing the large number of people who came downtown to stand in 
solidarity bolstered the workers’ spirits; it also gave the higher-ups at the 
newspaper pause as they had visual proof that they underestimated the 
union spirit of folks in Pittsburgh. 

But that wasn’t all: the next day, May 19, the NLRB’s Region Six 


handed down additional charges of unfair labor practices against the 
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company that included charges of bad faith bargaining and unilaterally 
implementing changes when there was no impasse in the negotiations 
with Local 211. 

A key psychological victory had been won with the momentum of 
the legal victories and community support. 

“That was a turning point because now we felt comfortable to move 
forward and prevent them from trying to distribute the newspaper,” said 
Molinero. ° 
The time had finally come for the Teamsters to take the offensive in 


the fight to get their jobs back. 


On Strike 


With the struggle now officially a ‘lockout, Pass and Molinero called the 
presidents of all the unions involved in the labor dispute for a meeting to 
coordinate action. 

The union leaders discussed strategies they wanted to employ against 
Scripps-Howard. But first, they had to prepare for the strike itself. 

All of the bargaining contracts were brought in and they went over 
them with Attorney Joe Pass to see who could honor the picket line and who 
couldn't. “We had to take into consideration a few concerns. For example, 
the Typographical Union had a number of guaranteed lifetime jobs and 
they could be in jeopardy if they went on strike, too,” Molinero remem- 
bered. “And we decided as a group to move forward. Everybody explained 
to their members that if the Teamsters don't succeed, that they're done, too. 
And that’s really how we got everybody together on the same page.” © 

They also discussed additional ways to make the public aware of 
the strike and win its support. This required engaging with the press 
along with special demonstrations on the street to put pressure on 


Scripps-Howard. 


Union Solidarity 

Like many Pittsburgh sports fans, Earl Ingold always had a deep-rooted 
animosity toward Philadelphia’s sports teams—a bitter hatred that grew 
from years of seeing Pittsburgh hockey and football teams tangle with 
Philadelphia teams. However, through his role as treasurer of the Unity 
Council, Ingold discovered union solidarity can easily trump allegiances 
to hometown sports franchises. 


Among the first people that offered support to the strike was John 
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Laigaie of Local 628 in Philadelphia, a longtime friend of Molinero and 
Tommy McGrath. Laigaie told Ingold that he backed their struggle whole- 
heartedly and offered any assistance he could provide. 

“He was with Local 628,” Ingold remembered. “At the time, they repre- 
sented drivers at the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Philadelphia Daily News. 
We went up there once for a rally and they gave us a check to help with the 
strike. It was there that a slogan for our action was born. You could hear 
everyone chanting ‘Pittsburgh today Philadelphia tomorrow’ It stuck.” 

“It was really amazing,” Ingold recalled. “I would just tell guys here 
in Pittsburgh—as much as I disliked the Philadelphia Eagles and the 
Philadelphia Flyers—I could never get mad at Philly residents because 
the unions of Philadelphia sent us a huge amount of money for our strike. 
Every day Id call John in Philadelphia and give him an update on what 
we were doing.” 

“And so I got to know him pretty well. When we did go to Philadelphia, 
John was completely different than the rough and tumble guy I thought 
he would be like,” Ingold remembered with a laugh. “He was a great guy. 
We used to kid each other a lot about our teams, but when it came to the 
strike, that was serious business,” Ingold recalled. ”° 

Laigaie knew that the Pittsburgh labor dispute would have ramifica- 
tions for newspaper drivers in other cities, so he asked Ingold to make 
sure his fellow Teamsters did everything they could to win the fight. 
Laigaie realized that another labor defeat in the post-PATCO era would 
only make other unions weak as well. 

“John used to say ‘Listen: stop it right there in Pittsburgh. We don’t 
need it to come to Philadelphia. Remember our motto— ‘Pittsburgh today, 
Philadelphia tomorrow,” said Ingold. “Their contracts were set to expire 
the following year so they concentrated everything they could on helping 


us to end it here.” ”! 


Message to the Media 


Strike leaders were careful to put out a consistent message to the media 


that would resonate with the community. Knowing how the loss of 
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steelworker jobs was still fresh in Pittsburghers’ minds, Pass and 
Molinero worked hard to focus the public’s attention on how Pittsburgh 
would suffer again because of the newspaper's cost-cutting measures. 

During interviews with the press, Molinero and Pass described how 
the potential loss of hundreds of good, union-wage jobs would have a 
ripple effect on the local economy. If the newspaper drivers no longer 
earned a paycheck, they would be unable to patronize local businesses. It 
would be the metropolitan area as a whole that would be hurt—not just 
workers on strike. 

At the same time, the Teamsters made sure to highlight the fact that 
in 1991 the company had enjoyed a twenty-seven percent profit. This 
talking point helped to blunt any claims management made that it was 
forced to tighten its belt financially via layoffs. 

Even though the Teamsters did not represent the junior carriers, 
they still helped them as best they could. In interviews with reporters, 
Teamsters would make sure to mention the plight of the newsboys and 
newsgirls so that the issue would remain in the public’s mind—even in 
the face of sharp criticism by unsympathetic journalists. 

One occasion that specifically stands out in Molinero’s mind is the 
time that John G. Craig, Jr., the brash and influential editor of the Post- 
Gazette, interviewed Tommy McGrath about the matter of the junior car- 
riers. According to Molinero, Craig questioned the legality of the Teamsters 
for trying to advocate for the junior carriers. “[Craig] said, ‘youre really not 
allowed to speak for them or represent them.’ And Tommy’s answer was 
‘well, somebody’s got to do it.’ It was a great answer because we did believe 
somebody’s got to speak for them,” Molinero recalled. ” 

What is amazing is that the strikers even managed to avoid the 
thorny issue of workers’ wages—a divisive topic that Wall Street and 
employers often use to pit union workers against non-union workers. By 
continuing to go on the attack and exposing Scripps-Howard as trying 
to hurt the community through unfair labor practices, the strikers suc- 
ceeded in controlling the debate. 


In particular, whenever the newspaper workers were interviewed, 
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they shamed Scripps-Howard for the pain the lockout was causing 
the junior carriers and their families in Western Pennsylvania. Just as 
Molinero, Chaney, Samraney and many other Local 211 members had 
found great joy as children working for the newspaper 30 years before, 
so, too, did the young boys and girls that delivered papers in 1992. These 
youngsters were now being forced to stop doing what they loved just 
because the company wanted to make a larger profit. 

The strikers also continued to emphasize the economic effects that 
the loss of Teamster jobs would have on the city. Without these good 
paying jobs, less tax revenue would be pumped into local jurisdictions. 
Additionally, there was the risk that these workers would have to depend 
on local government if they lost their health insurance or had to receive 
government assistance. There is no way to quantify the stress that would 
be put on their families if these workers lost their jobs. 

When journalists reported the effect that the lockout was having on 
the community, it tugged at the heart strings of Pittsburghers and con- 
tinued to put a stain on Scripps-Howard. 

The Teamsters and their allies quickly cultivated a good relationship 
with the media. Many of the newspaper and television reporters covering 
the strike were union members themselves, so there was already a sense 
of solidarity among those making the news and those reporting the news. 

Molinero personally took the initiative to build a rapport with the 
media. Just after the strike began, Molinero held a news conference at 
Local 211 where he answered questions from members of the press. 
“Once we realized that we needed to get our message out, I invited all the 
T'V stations here and I let them ask me anything they wanted to ask me 
about the situation,” said Molinero. ” 

Additionally, Molinero would share any “leads” he got with pro-labor 
journalists as soon as he heard about them. Whether it was a new devel- 
opment in the negotiations or passing on information about Scripps- 
Howard or its lawyers, Molinero ingratiated himself with the media by 


often giving them “scoops” and helping them meet deadlines. 


An open-door policy was a top priority throughout the strike and the 
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union headquarters at the Steelworkers Building was always accessible to 
the media. If JoJo was unavailable, others picked up the slack. 

Early one morning, Sheila Hyland, a popular television reporter for 
Pittsburgh’s ABC affiliate WTAE dropped by the headquarters. The only 
Local 211 members there at the time were Mike Samraney, Rich O’ Malley 
and Earl Ingold. 

Hyland was in a bind. She told Samraney that she was assigned to do 
a report on the strike and asked Samraney if he would be willing to be 
interviewed. 

At first Samraney declined. He had just gotten down to the head- 
quarters and was bone tired. But, Hyland put on the charm and being the 
nice, affable guy that he is, Samraney gave in. 

Hyland instructed Samraney to walk up the street to the Steelworkers 
Building and enter it while her cameraman filmed. The footage was 
shown during that night’s telecast as Hyland, off-camera, described the 
way Samraney often arrived at the building in the early morning hours. 
Hyland used the footage as a way to demonstrate the dedication that 
Samraney and the other newspaper workers were bringing to the cause 
of winning the strike. 

“She was my girl. Everyone wanted to be interviewed by her, but she 
asked me,” Samraney recalled with a smile. ” 

This type of coverage paid dividends because it illustrated to 
Pittsburghers how dedicated the Teamsters were to their struggle—a 
fact that couldn’t be overstated in a town where a solid work ethic was a 


valued trait. 


Homestead Strike Anniversary 
In many ways, the newspaper workers benefited from circumstances that 
are usually not available when unions go on strike. Obviously, they were 
fortunate to be led by a core of leaders who put egos aside and planned 
every move carefully. 

The workers also found advantage in striking in Pittsburgh—a city 


that had an amazing (and often bloody) labor history. It soon became 
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clear that Scripps-Howard underestimated the backlash for stiffing the 
workers in this predominately blue-collar town. 

By coincidence, 1992 was the hundredth anniversary of one of the 
most famous labor disputes in American history, the Homestead Strike 
of 1892. Taking place just outside Pittsburgh, the Homestead Strike is 
remembered as one of the most pivotal moments in the rise of organized 
labor. While it is celebrated as the birth of the Steelworkers Union, it is 
also unforgettable in terms of the violence that took place. Nine steel- 
workers were killed by security officers loyal to Andrew Carnegie. 

In interviews with the media or while on the strike line, the Teamsters 
used those opportunities to remind Pittsburghers about the abuse that 
the steelworkers suffered at the hands of Carnegie’s men and Pinkerton 
detectives. They hoped to rally support for their strike so that a repeat of 
Homestead would not occur. 

According to Molinero, the unions believed there was a strong 
likelihood that violence would occur based on what the IBT Research 
Department had learned about the Vance Security Company’s checkered 
past. Because Vance had a history of following union representatives 
home and beating them up, many Teamsters were concerned that their 
lives could be in danger if any security guards became overzealous. 

With these facts on their side, the strikers could point out to the press 
the parallels between the way steelworkers were treated 100 years ago by 
Carnegie thugs, and the possibility of the same type of violence occur- 
ring against newspaper workers if Scripps-Howard’s security force was 
not held in check. 

The public relations strategy worked: in addition to the thousands that 
rallied on May 18, thousands more signed cancellation cards to end their 


subscriptions to the Pittsburgh Press in solidarity with the strikers. 


Speakers’ Bureau 
To further win community support, a ‘Speakers’ Bureau’ was created 
that trained strikers on how to get into communities and speak about 


their plight. 








The Homestead strike was one 
of the most famous events of the 
late 19" century, and it would 
take place a century before the 
Pittsburgh strike. In 1892, steel 
magnate Andrew Carnegie 
thought his workers at his 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, steel 
plant were overpaid. When the 
workers struck against this, they 
were all fired. This subsequently 
led the outraged workers to seize | 
control of the plant and town, 
and a five month strike ensued. 
A striker conceals himself 
behind a shield for protection 
against his enemy. 1892 











H Strange As lt Seems | 
Bacon in ThePress | 














In the early days of Local 211, newspaper trucks displayed advertisements for 
popular columns or comic strips. Strange as It Seems was the name of a syndicated 
cartoon series that was printed daily in 1,300 newspapers and competed with 
Ripley's Believe it or Not! cartoons. Circa 1933 
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Joseph Francis Liska (far right) with other members of Local 211 on a Pittsburgh 
hillside. Circa 1934 
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Members of Local 211 pose for a photo on the roof of the local’s building in the 


Hills neighborhood of downtown Pittsburgh. Circa 1935 











Local 211 drivers and mechanics take a break from their work to pose for a 
photograph. On far left is Joseph Francis Liska. Circa 1936 
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After a massive flood hit Pittsburgh on St. Patrick’s Day 1936, the basement of 
the Pittsburgh Press Building was swamped. Teamster drivers like John Chaney 
helped with the clean-up effort to save the newspaper and their jobs. A workman 
wields a pick-axe to break through a several-foot-high mass of soggy newspapers 
in the cellar of the Press Building. March 1936 




















The camaraderie and 
sense of brotherhood 
among Local 211 is 
visible in the faces of 
these rank-and-file 
members. Circa 1938 
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A Pittsburgh Press truck advertising a column by writer Margaret Gorman 


Nichols—whose twelve novels appeared in newspapers throughout the United 
States in the 1930s and 1940s. February 1939 











> REA Jerry Chaney’s father, 

John, drives a Pittsburgh 

Press truck. The number 

x» ‘85° on the side of his truck 

corresponded with the route 

number he was responsible 

for as a driver. Circa 1937 | 
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Teamster newspaper drivers had different routes that they would travel along 


to deliver newspapers. Local 211 member Joseph Francis Liska drove ‘Route 12.’ 
Circa 1939 











The unions involved in the strike stuck together in solidarity for a united 
front against the abuses of Scripps-Howard. (From left to right): Chuck 
Ellington, Graphic Communications International Union Vice President; 
Sonny Shannon, Pressman Local 9 President; Joe Molinero, Teamsters 
Local 211 President; and Chuck Dale, Newspaper Guild President. 





The unions involved in the strike worked hard to foster a good 
relationship with the press by making themselves open and accessible with 
reporters. Chuck Dale, president of the Newspaper Guild (far right) sits 
down for a lunch-time interview with Jim McKay, labor writer for the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, at the Steelworkers Building. February 1992 








At one of the earliest rallies for the union newspaper workers, hundreds braved the 
cold weather to show their solidarity. Teamsters Local 211 President Joe Molinero, 
United Steelworkers of America (USW) President Lynn Williams and Jim Lowen, 
President of Communication Workers of America/International Typographical 
Union (CWA/ITU) Local 7 lead the workers in pro-union chants. February 1992 














Pittsburgh newspaper and television reporters listen in during a press 
conference given by the Unity Council. February 1992 
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To help build support for the strike, the Speakers’ Bureau was established as a way 
for union members to share their stories with other working people at union halls, 

community meetings and other events. Newspaper workers talk to leadership and 

rank-and-file members at Teamsters Local 249 in Pittsburgh. February 1992 








Mike Betros and Joan Spero of Local 211 work with other volunteers to 
stuff envelopes containing pro-labor literature at the strike headquarters 
inside the Steelworkers Building. February 1992 
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The newspaper strike won the hearts of working people across the nation. Joe 
Molinero stands with the representative of a union that just donated money to 
the cause. March 1992 
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Pittsburgh Mayor Sophie Masloff was a strident supporter of the Teamsters 
during the strike. In a showing of solidarity with the strikers, she famously 


ended her subscription to the Pittsburgh Press. Masloff drives past as part of 
Pittsburgh’s St. Patrick’s Day Parade. March 1992 
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Pittsburgh has one of the largest St. Patrick’s Day parades in the country. 
Volunteers from Local 211 stood along the parade route and passed out ‘Stop 
the Press’ balloons to marchers. The sea of green that participants and viewers 


on television witnessed is something that Local 211 President Joe Molinero 
remembers to this day. 
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Prior to the strike, boys and girls delivered the Pittsburgh Press and Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette to homes throughout the city as junior carriers. When they lost 
their jobs, Pittsburghers expressed their outrage by signing cards to cancel 


their subscriptions. 
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With the loss of steelworker jobs still fresh in their minds, Western Pennsylvanians 
coalesced around the newspaper unions to prevent more working people from 
going unemployed. Junior carriers and Local 211 members leaflet to build 
support for the strike. March 1992 
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The newspaper unions’ Unity Council included the Teamsters, Platemakers, 
CWA/ITU, Service Employees International Union, Pressmen, GCIU, Mailers, 
Engineers, International Association of Machinists, Newspaper Guild, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the Paperhandlers. A cake 
that was made for attendees at a Unity Council meeting is decorated to show the 
importance of solidarity among the unions in the council. March 1992 


Molinero waits 
for a slice of the 


March 1992 
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Unity Council cake. 
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Union workers at the Pittsburgh 
Hilton often tipped the Teamsters off 
about the actions of Scripps-Howard 
lawyers when they stayed at the hotel. 
Pictured: One of the employees on the 
Hilton’s executive floor who regularly 
gave key information about company 
representatives. March 1992 
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The Pittsburgh Press triggered the strike when it tried to force Teamster drivers 
to haul newspapers to depots throughout the city. This was an illegal “change 

of conditions,” and Local 211 members walked off the job. In quick fashion, the 
rank-and-file of other unions took to the streets to show their support. Members 
of Teamsters Local 205 hold up signs to show their solidarity. May 18, 1992 








Teamsters Newspaper Division chief Tommy McGrath and Local 211 attorney 
Joe Pass take a break from burning the midnight oil at the strike headquarters. 
April 1992 


Reverend Monsignor Charles 
Owen Rice, known as the 
‘Labor Priest,’ was a stalwart 
supporter of the unions 
involved in the newspaper 
strike. Rice (center) and 
Reverend Frank J. Pezzulo 
(right) talk with a worker 
and his son during a pro- 
union event at St. Pamphilus 
Church in Beechview, 
Pennsylvania. June 1992 
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The Greater Pittsburgh Advertiser was 

a newspaper that the Unity Council 
established as an alternative to the scab 
Allegheny Bulletin. Newspaper union 
members volunteered by doing the same 
jobs at the Advertiser that they did prior 
to the strike. Tracy Cogley helps paste up a 
page layout for the first edition. June 1992 
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The Greater Pittsburgh Advertiser was produced by striking newspaper 
workers who volunteered their time and skills to help produce and 
distribute the paper. Bill Brown, an international representative of the 
Newspaper Guild, looks over the first edition. June 23, 1992 
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Like many other Local 211 members, Mike Samraney and Joe 
Molinero grew up in the Hills District, an ethnically diverse, 
working class section of Pittsburgh. Samraney remembered the Hills 
as a close-knit neighborhood where residents “looked out for each 
other.” Samraney and Molinero picket outside the Press Building. 
July 1992 





The strike leadership took great 
effort to make sure the thousands 
of pro-union demonstrators stayed 
disciplined while blocking scab 
trucks from leaving the Pittsburgh 
Press Building. Teamster Rich 
O’Malley uses a bullhorn to call out 
instructions to the throngs of people 
gathered in the street. July 1992 





The leadership of the newspaper 
unions had a very organized 
system for coordinating picket duty. 
Volunteers took two-hour shifts and 
at least two people were stationed in 
front of each entrance of the Press 
Building. Joan Spero of Local 211 
takes a break during picket duty. 
July 1992 





Through the Unity Council's 
Speaker's Bureau, members 

became skilled spokespersons for 
the strikers. A striker supporter is 
being interviewed for the ABC News 
program Nightline. July 1992 











In another news still, 
Lafferty speaks to local 
media about the strike. 

July 1992 


Striking Teamster 





In an amazing show of solidarity, 
members of Teamsters Local 25 
answered an advertisement in a 
Boston newspaper for drivers to 
replace the striking Teamsters. 
They infiltrated the replacement 
workers and passed on key 
information about the scabs’ 
locations. A scab takes a leaflet 
from a Local 25 member outside 
the hotel in Pittsburgh where the 
scabs stayed. July 1992 
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The Boston Teamsters who infiltrated the scab drivers and gave the strike 
leadership valuable information stand in front of their Local 25 van. July 1992 
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The Press Building was patrolled by Vance security guards. The Teamsters 
Research Department learned that Vance guards had harassed union 
representatives during previous labor disputes. Vance guards walk the perimeter 
of the newspaper's property. July 1992 


The Vance Security 
Company wanted to use 
guns but was rebuffed by 
the Pittsburgh police and 
Mayor Sophie Masloff. 
Vance guards in the 
parking lot of the Press 
Building. July 1992. 
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The city of Pittsburgh overwhelmingly supported Teamsters of Local 211 during 
the newspaper strike. Thousands of people demonstrated around the clock 
outside the Press Building to prevent scab newspapers from being delivered. A 
scab driver looks anxiously toward the throngs of people awaiting him outside 
the gates. July 1992 


Those days in late July were turbulent for the membership of Local 211. Said 
third-generation Teamster John Chaney: “It had an overwhelming impact, 
especially when I saw the scabs getting into the trucks to drive away. And 

I thought of my father, my grandfather and all the battles they fought.” A 
union demonstrator gets ready to block a scab newspaper truck. July 1992 











express their frustration towards the 
anti-labor ownership at the Pittsburgh 





Press. Teamster Joan Spero holds up 
a sign of the Pittsburgh Press general A demonstrator shows his 
manager as Adolf Hitler. July 1992 dedication to the American 


Dream by holding up the Stars 
and Stripes at a pro-union rally 
in Pittsburgh. July 1992 
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Bobby Fouche of the American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations with Local 211 Secretary-Treasurer Sam Mahfood at a pro-strike 
rally downtown. Fouche was instrumental in training rank-and-file union members 
to be skilled spokespersons with the media and community groups. Meanwhile, 
Mahfood’s calm demeanor was a steadying influence on the picket line. July 1992 
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Being a newspaper driver in Pittsburgh has often been a family tradition. 
Brothers Don Davin (left) and Dan Davin (right) with Joe Molinero (center) 
give the ‘thumbs-up’ sign as proud Teamsters on the picket line. July 1992 





Local 211 President Joe 
Molinero and attorney Joe 
Pass were inspired by their 
working class backgrounds 
to fight for workers’ rights 
with the union. Molinero 
and Pass share a chuckle 
while on their way to a 
Unity Council meeting. 
July 1992 
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Molinero walks past strikers at their headquarters. July 1992 








Pass listens attentively 
to speakers during the 
council meeting. July 1992 
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When Joe Molinero became president of Local 211 in May 1991, Scripps-Howard 
thought he would be a pushover and too inexperienced. But the diehard unionist 
succeeded in leading the membership through the struggle. Molinero and rank- 
and-file members discuss strategy at the strike headquarters. July 1992 
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Scripps-Howard tried to distribute newspapers with non-union workers, but the 
public soundly rejected them. Thousands of people came downtown and hurled 
their copies at the doors of the Press Building in protest. Two dump trucks were 
required to haul away all of the scab newspapers. Clyde Kratt and Ed Karlovjch 


of Local 211 stand amidst the pile of newspapers in front of the building’s 
entrance. July 27, 1992 











A scab tries to enter the Pittsburgh Press parking lot in the early 
morning hours of July 27, 1992. The Pittsburgh Press had just 
published and distributed copies of a scab version of its newspaper 
that set off massive demonstrations by Pittsburgh unions. 





hours of July 27, 1992. But quick action between the Teamsters, the Allegheny 
County Labor Council, the USW, and other unions meant that within thirty 
minutes hundreds of union workers were gathered downtown to rally in front of 
the Press Building. Within no time, the crowd swelled to thousands of people. 








Teamsters block the driveway of the Pittsburgh Press Company as they burn 
copies of the Pittsburgh Press. The company had just published its scab version of 
the newspaper early that morning. July 27, 1992 
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To prevent Scripps-Howard from delivering a scab edition of the 
Pittsburgh Press, Teamsters and other striking workers blocked 
the entrance of the Press Building. Pro-union demonstrators sit 
down in the street in a nonviolent way of keeping deliveries from 
going in or out. July 27, 1992 





Pittsburgh police in riot gear try to remove Teamsters blocking the entrance way 
of the Pittsburgh Press Company. The Teamsters were trying to block delivery 
of the first editions of the Pittsburgh Press and Pittsburgh Post-Gazette to be 
printed since the strike began in May. July 27, 1992 
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A Pittsburgh police 
officer in riot gear 
tries to push past 
Mike Betrose. The 
Teamster was 

among the many 
demonstrators lined 
up to block the street 
in front of the Press 
Building. July 27, 1992 
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Dozens of pro-union protestors were arrested by sheriff’s deputies when they 
blocked the entrance to the Press Building. The next day, the magistrate that 
presided over the case dropped all charges against the Teamsters and their allies, 


saying that the police officers use of barricades was what caused the obstruction. 
July 27, 1992 
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Thousands of newspaper workers and pro-union supporters gathered downtown 


in front of the Pennsylvania State Office Building for a candlelight vigil after the 
Pittsburgh Press announced it would cease publication. July 28, 1992 





Union supporters carry candles and placards as they parade in front of the Press 
Building after a rally to support the Teamsters on strike. July 29, 1992 














2,000 striking newspaper workers and their supporters marched down the 
Boulevard of the Allies and past the Press Building after a candlelight vigil to 
celebrate their success in keeping scab newspapers off the street. July 28, 1992 








A major ally of the | 
Teamsters during the strike 
was the USW. The union 
often participated in rallies 
and demonstrations for 
their Teamster brethren. 
USW President Lynn 
Williams receives a 

plaque for his service from 
Teamsters Newspaper 
Division chief Tommy 
McGrath at a Steelworkers 
convention. August 1992 
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‘Stop the Press’ was a rallying cry that newspaper workers popularized to bring 
attention to the strike. The slogan was emblazoned on hats, tee-shirts and 
placards. Steelworkers march through downtown Pittsburgh in solidarity with 
the newspaper unions. August 1992 
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A father and daughter show the 


rally. August 1992 





Over the course of fifty years with Local 
211, Joe Molinero has worked his way up 
through a variety of leadership positions, 
including steward, recording secretary, 
executive assistant, vice president 

and president. Molinero speaks at a 
Steelworkers convention. August 1992 








With union workers on strike, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette hired ‘town criers’ to 
read the news to passersby downtown. Brian Boyd calls out the day’s headlines in 
Pittsburgh’s Market Square. August 1992 





PITTSBURGH PRESS REPLACEMENT CARRIER... 





The Pittsburgh newspaper strike of 1992 made headlines across the globe. A 
cartoonist satirizes the worldwide publicity the strike received along with that 
year's Summer Olympics in Barcelona. August 1992 
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a Engineers. 
: ‘We Are a Union Town’ Pi oronpaosinah aiearced 


b embers of CWA and nine 


York Daily Newa tnay be seeing a:ray 
of eunehine on the horizon. : ¥ 
George McDonald, preekient of CWA 
Mailers Local 6 and president of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of New 
York, says about 10 difierent parties 









ant efforts to gui jobs and have indicated an interest in buying the 
; contracts. troubled newspaper. 
i: GWA Local 14842 (Mailers Union No. “We're optimistic, because’ New 
} $a), led by J. E. Pietkiewicz, and Local zg aha Yorkers have proven they love their 
3 14827 are participating in 8 Pittsburgh Cy and nine other unions are struggling for a new contract against a concession-driven _- Daily News,” NicDoneld says. ' 
B. Newspaper Unity Council that is at- management al the Pittsburgh Press. Shown, from left, during @ recent nighttime rally: Joe Two of the top contenders fd buy the 
étempting to inform newspaper readers —_ Molinero, president of Teamsters Local 21 1; United Steetworkers Pres. Lynn Wittams, 80d = paper, according to Crain’s New York 
# ebout the conflict. Lowon's local repre- CWA Local 14827 Pres. Jim Lower. Business, are Mortimer Zuckerman and 
f sents about 300 workers, including Conrad Black, both major figures in the 
E printers, advertising personnel and the set up tables at the city's St. Patrick's stepped In to help the workers coordi- publishing world. Zuckerman owne U.S. 
} financial unit atthe Press. Pietkiowicz’s Day parade, asking Press subscribers _ nate their activities. News & World Report and Atlantic 
" tpeal represents 100 full-time and 75 — to signcanceliation notices, Lowen said. George Curtin, coordinator of the Monthly. Black, a Canadian; owne the 
part-time maiiers. Signers of the cancellation natices =—_— Unity a major eéiort je Daily Telegraph of Great Britain 
} Lowen managementis hell-bent were given big, red and white “Stop the being made to target support from tke =. To make the newspaper more com- 
} _ On eliminating several hundred jobs, % Y city's religigus leadere—the same ppotitive in the future, the new owner is 
Pesticularly among circulation workers The AFL-CIO Strategic Approaches played major going to have to either buy or lease new 
> ened Committee, along with representatives —rolgs in aettling modem printing prompeinagRRhing 
© WBiR aUhaibacale.boycolt in.mind,.it.it of the, faciaastion’s,Onganizetiao ant, . Gorl pad the, Mew York. Dai, Nowe, the tae meQeep ol Crlengantte gu 


wn llams, Teamsters Secretary- Treasurer 
Councl 


ACWA Urges Member Support wr cnnrnte waves toi, seta on mong to wan norte 

‘On Anti-Scab, Health Bills edo wp asco bore death Ataris Ocenia 8 
Scripps-Howard foolishly underestimated the backlash it would face 
when it locked out Teamsters in this diehard union town. A newspaper 


article from 1992 shows the pro-labor fervor that the company set off. 
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Reporters at the Pittsburgh Press gather to watch the twelve oclock news as 
Scripps-Howard announces it was selling The Pittsburgh Press Company. The 
announcement came one day after last-minute negotiations between the Press 
and the Teamsters fell through. October 3, 1992 





The strike was often difficult for 

all involved, but solidarity and a 
commitment to the common goal of 
workers’ rights eventually won the 
day. Teamsters Newspaper Division 
representative Ray Brown wears a 
look of steely determination while 
marching to protect jobs. 

me August 1992 








variety of collectibles to build support for 
the strike including tee shirts, hats and 
balloons. A series of buttons that strikers 
and supporters wore during the standoff. 
January 1993 


| Above: The Unity Council distributed a 





Right: Pittsburgh Post-Gazette owner Bill 
| Block and Teamsters Local 211 President 
Joe Molinero celebrate the approval for the 





| 
| 
Blocks to purchase The Pittsburgh Press. 
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Tr wos a classic case of a yreedy corpo- 
ration trying ty tear down everything 
that working poopie had achieved over 
the yours. 

Last May, the Pittsburgh Dress 
announced that it was slashing drivers’ 
johs, and cutting their pay, healrh care, 
and pension benef, Workers with as 
nouch as 25 years seniority would lose 
their jobs 

Management even planned to fire 
4,500 boys, girls, and disabled adulks 
who brought home hard-carned dot 
lars raking bundles from the drivers 
and delivering to homes. 

The company forced a strike, and 
then eried ro bring in stnikebreakers to 
bon the union entirely. 

But the more than 625 Teamseer 
fansilies fought back, catching, the 
company by surprise with mew toctics 
and new alliances, The result was that, 
after more than six months on erike, 








members ratibed by a vote of 498-14 
& new contract that saves hundecds of 
jobs and peoteces and expands hard 
wort benefits. 


Building Unity 


“We were once pretty ieolated from 
the other unons at the Press,” 
observed 27-year Loxal 211 member 
Mike Samrancy, "Hy attacking us, the 
company did one good thing. Ie 
brought all of the newspaper unions 
toyether.” 

The 11 newspaper unions, all 


under siege, formed the Unity Council, 


which coordinared semtepy during the 
strike and organized jaint actions. 


Developing Strategy 


By the time the strike began in May, 
Local 211 and the Unity Council were 
ready with an impressive seratepy, 
Experienced organizers from the 
Tearmsters Newspaper Drivers 
Division, the AFL-CIO, and other 





preblished by the workers during Ove strike, 


unos had been sent to Pirtsbargh as 
early as January to help. 

Betore the strike hogan, for 
example, worker aod ther cupport- 
ors bad already collected phages from 
more than 25,000 subscribers thar 
they would cancel ther sulvacriprions 
in case of a strike, 


Organizing Labor 
Solidarity 


Ares unvon incnibers responded by 
the thousands to appeals for support 
ar strike rallies and demonstrations 

‘Teamster locals from around the 
coumry seat contobutions, aad the 
Pisbargh-based United Steelworkers 
of Amenca provided a free erike 
headquancers and comaderable finan 
cal aid, 

The Press strikers, in turn, 
imndeoanod rhat solidarity is a nwo 
way street. When a court ordered city 
bus drivers to stop distnbuting Ayers 
about their contract situation, 
‘Teansters like Jerry Dougherty were 
there to help. 

“1 was out thece at 6:00 a.m., 
leatketing ar bus stops,” sal the scc- 
ond-generation driver, “All of us have 
to stick togethes, That's the only way 
to win,” 


Targeting Advertisers 


The Unity Council launched a series 
of mailings, faxes, and follow-up 
Phone calls to Pitteburgl: Proes aatver 





Teanersicrs clrivers prrrpaace la deliver the 
Greater Pulshurgh Newspaper, a weebly’ 


titers, exphainung how the 
company was burting the 
community and acing for a 
pledge to withdraw advertising 
in the event of a #rike. 

Picket lines and pressune 
froin community groups 
helped too, as did postcard 
campaigns rinpeting key 
wdlyertinens, 

“I became convinced that the 
Unions Were trying to sorte and thar 
management was hurting a lor of peo- 
ple and trying to take thitigs back 
feom them,” said Jack Emery, owner 
of a chain of tire stores thar wax 
heiefly pickesod by the Unity Council. 

Emxry’s firm was one of many 
that withdrew business from 2 
Pittslnagh Pres adverosing, bulletin 
printed out of town during the strike 
and mailed to Piersborgh homes 


Involving 
Youth Carriers 


‘The yourh carriers and their families 
became a potent force in the strike. 
Helped by an organizer provided by 
the AFL-CIO student groop 
Frontlash, they organved rallies, col 
lected subscription cancellation 
pledge cards, and presecd the Toys R 
Us toy chain and other firms to crop 
advertising. 


Building a 
Broad Coalition 


The Unity Council rained 
members in public speak- 
ing, and a speakers bures 
coordinated hundreds of 
appearances before Libor, 
church, and community 
groupe. 

Unity Council signs, 





flyers, and balloons became regular 
fixtures at Community events. 
Exampke the distnburwn of 5,000 
green strike balloons on Sx. Pawrick's 
Day. 

A religous committee formed ro 
suppoct the strikers. 

“When workers’ rights are vio~ 
lated, it's 2 moral igesc and we can’t 
sit an the fence,” said Rev, James 
O'Malley of St. Aloysius Catholic 
Church. 


Maintaining 
Financial Support 


“The $200 0 week benefits from the 
TET helped cxany of us stay involved 
in the strike full-time, and so did the 
unemployment compensation,” stid 
Local 211 member jim Becier, a father 
of thece, “We did't have to look for 
other work mp keep food on rhe 
table.” 

Lexal 211 waited to strike until 
management cut off bargaining and 
started slashing jobs and bonctits. Hy 
winning a ruling that the company 
had commikted unfair labor practwes, 
the strikers were cligibic for unem 
ployment hencftts under state kaw, 


Offering an 
Alternative Product 


The Unity Comune’ began publedsinyy 
its own weekly paper—the Greater 


Yieuth cxserlers heelys press a Toys BU 
Uffichal to stop aebvertinirg int ut buettetin 
pret cust during the strike by thre Press. 
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The Pittsburgh strike received vast amounts of coverage within the Teamsters. 
The strike is chronicled in a two page report in The New Teamster. January 1993 





Pittsburgh Post-Gazette attorney Scott Zimmerman, left, hands out contracts to 
the heads of the ten newspaper unions during the ceremonial signing of contracts 
in Pittsburgh. The agreements with the Post-Gazette cleared the way for the 
newspaper's acquisition of the Pittsburgh Press. November 30, 1992 
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Jerry Chaney (middle) became a leading force in rallying the religious community 
behind the Teamsters during the strike. His sons Patrick (left) and John (right) 
are current members of Local 211 today. 
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The Speakers’ Bureau was an effective way of getting the message 
out because the strikers could share their individual stories with a cap- 
tive audience. They talked about how the uncertainty of losing their jobs 
affected them and their families. They also described how unemployment 
would spell economic disaster for the community-at-large. 

Specifically, the speakers highlighted the fact that if newspaper 
workers lost their jobs, they would have less money to pay their mort- 
gages, rent or car payments. Further, this economic misfortune would 
affect Western Pennsylvanians that weren’t even involved in the strike 
because as the workers lost their paychecks, they would no longer have 
the disposable income to spend at local Mom and Pop stores in and 
around Pittsburgh. 

These personal testimonials were effective in appealing to the audi- 
ence’s sense of justice. 

An amazing aspect of the Speakers’ Bureau is the sheer number of 
people who got involved. According to Joe Molinero, about ninety per- 
cent of the membership spoke on behalf of the strikers at least once. 

Volunteers spoke at a variety of venues. They stated their case to 
religious groups such as during prayer meetings at churches. They also 
visited other unions including nearby Teamster and Steelworker locals. 
Several times, volunteers took the stage at meetings of the Kiwanis Club 
and the Chamber of Commerce. And, to reach younger generations, 
some of the members of the Speakers’ Bureau met with college groups 
and gave interviews with the editors of college newspapers. 

Mike Samraney remembers that Bobby Fausch of the AFL-CIO 
trained many of the volunteers from the Teamsters and the other striking 
unions at the Speakers’ Bureau. They honed their skills and polished the 
content of their speeches by practicing in front of each other. 

An important rule of thumb that the speakers followed was to never 
answer a question to which they didn’t know the answer. If someone 
asked them a question and they weren't sure how to respond, the strikers 
were instructed to say that they would find out the answer and get back 
to them as soon as possible. This allowed the strikers to not feel like they 
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had to know everything and prevented someone from inadvertently 
saying something incorrect. 

“We didn’t just go out and talk to audiences off-the-cuff. We had 
training on what to say and what not to say. Bobby helped with a lot of 
that,” Samraney recalls. ” 

“And everybody was open to learning this,’ added Molinero. “It 
was inspiring because these truck drivers said, “We need this little bit of 
schooling to help us go out and get the public’s support.’ And they did it. 
They were determined.” ” 

Even strike leadership like Molinero and Pass made it a priority to 
find time to speak to different groups as well. “I went out to whatever 
community function I could go to, whether it was a seniors’ group or the 
Chamber of Commerce,” said Molinero. “Oh yeah! I mean it was neces- 
sary to go so that we could get the message out,” he recollected. ”’ 

By asking the workers to be speakers at these events, the strike lead- 
ership was showing that they believed in the workers’ collective ability 
to take their destinies into their own hands and fight for their jobs. They 
viewed the workers as smart people who could go in front of audiences 
and articulate how important it was for the newspaper to do right by 
them. 

The strikers stood up to the challenge. For those who had never 
before done any public speaking, it was definitely a new experience to get 
up in front of these large crowds to tell their stories. However, knowing 
that their jobs and those of their union brothers and sisters were at stake, 
they eventually conquered that fear. Through repetition they grew more 
confident in their skills as spokespersons for the cause. 

On one occasion, Local 211 members Mike Samraney and Sam Simon 
spoke to an audience at Robert Morris College downtown. According to 
fellow Teamster Gerald Donato, Samraney and Simon were so effective 
with their talks that the crowd gave them a standing ovation when they 
finished. When they arrived at the headquarters afterwards, Donato 
noticed that the two Teamsters had their chests held high—still pumped 
from the thrill of the crowd’s reception. 
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Some of the speakers even called into volatile radio shows to reach a 
wider segment of listeners in Western Pennsylvania. Through the phone 
tree that the unions created to keep strikers in the loop, word quickly trav- 
eled about a radio program discussing the strike. Anyone who was avail- 
able would call in and describe the reasons why they were striking and 
debunk myths about the newspaper unions or organized labor in general. 

Volunteers with the Speakers’ Bureau also spoke to organiza- 
tions normally opposed to union interests. Joe Pass vividly remembers 
speaking at some pro-business events himself. 

“Believe it or not, we even got some of the Rotary clubs sympathetic 
to our cause by going and talking to them,” said Pass. ” 

According to the longtime Local 211 attorney, the strategy of putting 
the plight of the newsboys front and center helped win the support of 
these groups. Many of the people in the audiences had kids themselves 
who were junior carriers. “A couple times I spoke at the Kiwanis or Rotary 
meetings whose members were generally more right-wing. But when you 
got there and told them, “My son’s a newsboy, inevitably someone in the 
crowd would get up and say “‘Yeah—my son’s a newsboy, too. Why are 
they picking on him?’ And I would say, “Well, they're picking on every- 
body,” Pass described. ” 

When the audiences heard these stories from Pass or any of the 
striking workers about the treatment of the newsboys, they were moved 


to support the strikers even more. 


Reaching Out to Spouses 
Molinero and Pass also reached out to spouses of the strikers. They fig- 
ured that getting the backing of family members would be powerful in 
helping to win the struggle. Molinero and Pass believed these loved ones 
could help fill the ranks at rallies or on the picket line and that their emo- 
tional support at home was crucial for the strikers—especially after May 
17 when the labor disagreement became more heated. 

Molinero and Pass described how they found a way to open a dialogue 


with the spouses. “They started getting concerned about their husbands’ 
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or their wives’ jobs,” Molinero described. “And, we realized that we had 
to bring them in on this. So we called a special spouses’ meeting at St. 
Pamphilus Church up in Beechview, South Pittsburgh.” *° 

Added Pass: “The priest gave us the church for the meeting and hun- 
dreds showed up. We answered all of their questions because you've got 
to have the support of the spouses.” * 

When the meeting got underway, the wives peppered the strike lead- 
ership with tough questions about a lot of issues weighing on their minds. 
“Their concerns were ‘Is my husband going to have a job when this is 
over, Pass recalls. “Or, ‘Am I going be able to provide for my family? 
What’s going to happen?’ Basically, it was a fear of the unknown for them. 
That’s why we decided to have this meeting and it worked out very well. I 
mean, there were some angry wives who attended, but cooler heads pre- 
vailed. We did not shrink from the hard questions, but gave the best and 
most honest answers we could.” * 

Pass recalled that they found other ways to get the spouses involved 
in the struggle. Similar to the strikers’ phone tree that was so effective in 
mobilizing the newspaper workers, they devised a spouses’ phone tree 
that allowed the spouses to communicate with strike leadership and with 
one another. In those pre-internet days, the phone tree was a key tool in 
providing the spouses with information about such things as healthcare 
and life insurance. It also allowed the spouses to keep in contact and 
encourage each other as the strike continued. 

“We even offered them the opportunity to sit on some of our com- 
mittees; to bring them on the inside—something that had never been 


done before,” recalled Pass. *° 




















Gaining Support 


The workers’ struggle garnered support from some unlikely sources. As 
Molinero, Samraney, Chaney and others granted more interviews, they 
continued to stress the central messages of ‘job losses’ and the plight of 
the newsboys. Eventually, the message even connected with commenta- 
tors not normally on the side of labor. 

Fred Hunsberger was one of those people. 

Hunsberger was a prominent Pittsburgh television and radio commen- 
tator who made no apologies for his conservative leanings, and he was the 
last person anyone could imagine would side with workers in a labor dispute. 

In fact, a month before the newspaper lockout began, Hunsberger 
was an outspoken critic of a Port Authority strike—one in which Joe Pass 
represented the workers who were involved. But, Hunsberger sang a dif- 
ferent tune as it applied to the newspaper strikers. 

As John Chaney remembers, Hunsberger was impressed with the 
way the strikers repeatedly tried to compromise with the Pittsburgh Press 
in order to keep the newspaper afloat. “He liked our willingness to nego- 
tiate and to do whatever it took to make the newspaper profitable,” said 
Chaney. “He said, “These guys are willing to do what it takes to keep this 
company going. He supported us, and that helped.” ** 

Having someone like Hunsberger publicly offering support was huge, 
especially since he was usually hostile to labor's interests. It supplied even 
more credence to the workers’ argument that Scripps-Howard was using 
anti-labor practices against them. 

And, it helped them get their message out to even more people who 
had not heard labor's side of the story. “That's how you build support,” 


Molinero said. * 
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Bad Press 


The media message that Molinero and Pass crafted began to work. A 
backlash against the Pittsburgh Press erupted as the public learned about 
its plan to dump the junior carriers as part of its new depot system of 
distribution. 

Samraney recalled that once the media caught wind of the attack 
on the newsboys, it didn’t pull any punches in calling out the newspaper 
for its anti-labor actions. “Scripps-Howard lost the public as soon as the 
media exposed their plan to fire the junior carriers. Everybody was a 
news carrier at one time in their lives, both girls and boys. They lost any 
sympathy they may have had from the public from then on and we capi- 
talized on it,” Samraney said. *° 

Scripps-Howard also suffered publicly from its anti-union prac- 
tices against Teamster retirees. Just after the strike began, the company 
announced that it would cancel health insurance coverage for some 
retirees. These men and women had put years and years of labor into 
the newspapers to help them flourish and now they were being left out 
in the cold. 

Jerry Chaney remembers how helpless he felt when his father got a 
letter from the company saying they were taking away his health insur- 
ance. “These were people who had been retired and had nothing to do 
with this lockout. The mailman came to their houses, handed them a 
letter and they had no more health coverage. I can still see my Dad’s 
hands shake as he showed me the notification letter,’ Chaney recalled 
during an interview in 2011. * 

According to Molinero, the Pittsburgh Press was so determined to 
hurt the union during the strike that it didn’t think twice about targeting 
Teamster retirees. Frankly, it didn’t matter to the company that these 
people had put in years of service to the company and had absolutely 
nothing to do with the labor dispute. 

In retrospect, it was just another case of the newspaper shooting 
itself in the foot by creating a public relations disaster. “A newspaper is 


the conscience of a city. And to do something like that, you know...where 
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was their conscience? It was terrible,” Molinero recalls. ** 

As usual, Molinero was proactive in preventing the company from 
getting away with treating the local’s retirees like that. “T filed a federal 
lawsuit saying that they had no right to take away the benefits of retirees. 
They eventually backed off,” said Molinero. * 


Religious Committee 

Another key organization that was founded during the strike was the 
Religious Committee. This group brought people of different faiths 
together to find a peaceful ending to the stalemate. 

Teamster Jerry Chaney recalls how he got involved with the strike via 
the Religious Committee: “I was already active in the 92 strike by vol- 
unteering to do whatever I could for Local 211, but I became even more 
active because my wife had worked for St. Pamphilus Roman Catholic 
Church and I knew a lot of clergy in Pittsburgh.” 

“One day JoJo called me and said that there was a minister from the 
AFL-CIO named Michael Spzak coming in to Pittsburgh to help with the 
strike effort. JoJo had asked him to come down and he wanted me to help 
him out,’ Chaney said. _ 

When Szpak arrived in Pittsburgh to help with the strike, Molinero 
introduced him to Chaney and as Chaney describes it, “Bingo—we just 
clicked!” 

Chaney recalled from that first meeting how Szpak demonstrated 
the respect he had for the common man. “I remember the first time he 
came up to Saint Pamphilus Church. I asked him where he parked his 
car because it was a huge campus. He said he parked a few blocks away. 
I asked him, “Why did you park so far away?’ He said that ‘It’s the right 
thing to do. The pastor should always park as far away as he can so the 
congregation can be closer and be more comfortable getting to church.’ 
He was quite a character and a wonderful person,’ Chaney remembered. 

Spzak and Chaney used their connections to faith-based networks 
in Western Pennsylvania to set up meetings with local clergy of var- 


ious religions and win their support. “We had the Jewish community, 
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Presbyterians...some of the Orthodox churches. He made some good 
inroads into everything,” Chaney recalls. ”° 

Next, Spzak and Chaney met with members of the Association of 
Pittsburgh Catholic Priests, a group that was sympathetic to the workers’ 
cause. This group of priests was unique in that not only were they pro- 
union, but they weren’t afraid to express their views. In interviews with 
the press, they would question the morality of the newspaper manage- 
ment for putting so many people’s lives in economic hardship because of 
the lockout. Also, they often appeared at the demonstrations and at strike 
headquarters where they would offer encouragement to the striking 
workers and pray for a resolution to the dispute. 

The Religious Committee also pulled off a coup by bringing 
Monsignor Charles Owen Rice into the fold. 

Well-regarded nationally, Rice was known as the ‘Labor Priest. An 
Irishman who spoke with a heavy brogue, he had been a strong advocate 
for the downtrodden since the Depression. “He was a real fighter and pretty 
radical about social justice. He even worked with a lot of churches pro- 
viding shelter to people who were out of work or homeless,” Chaney said. 
“In the Strip District neighborhood, an industrial area of town just north 
of the Hills, there’s a church called St. Patrick’s Church. That’s where they 
had a tent city. For people who didn’t have a place to live, he took care of 
them there. He made sure they had food and shelter,” Chaney described. 

Monsignor Rice was another ambassador to the religious commu- 
nity on behalf of the workers. “He was very instrumental because he had 
a lot of contacts. He knew people all over the country. He set up meetings 
with a lot of clergy who then got involved in the strike because of him,” 
Chaney said. *' Among the religious groups that came to Pittsburgh due 
to Rice's influence were Catholic priests and Franciscans from cities like 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


Marathon 
The Teamsters came up with many novel ideas to capture the public’s sup- 


port. One was going to the Pittsburgh Marathon where union members 
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passed out pro-labor tee shirts. Joe Lafferty recalled how quickly people 
swooped up the shirts. “My job that day, along with other Teamster mem- 
bers, was to go down to the marathon and give out a couple hundred shirts. 
I said to myself ‘Man, we're going to be here all day trying to pass these 
things out.” 

The tee shirts were white with a big red stop sign that said “Stop the 
Press!” on the front. Lafferty parked his station wagon on a side street 
near the starting line. He popped opened the back where the shirts were 
piled up. In 15 minutes, scores of runners had grabbed up Lafferty’s 
supply—an occurrence that still amazes him so many years later. “It 
was like giving away hundred-dollar bills; that’s how fast they went,” 
Lafferty said. *° 

Thousands of people stood along the marathon route to cheer the 
runners on and tens of thousands more watched on television. As the 
runners hustled by, the bright-colored tee shirts caught the eyes of 
onlookers and viewers at home. The strikers had found a novel way to get 


free publicity for their cause. 


Ecumenical Prayer Service 
On June 30, the Religious Committee helped to organize an event that 
was pivotal to the strike. They sponsored an ecumenical prayer service at 
St. Pamphilus Church. According to Jerry Chaney, the prayer service was 
set up as a way to help all parties involved come together and pray for a 
peaceful settlement to the dispute. 

People from all walks of life came to attend: union members, friends 
and family of strikers, local politicians and Pittsburghers just hoping to 
show their support for the workers. The event was open to all faiths and 
people from across the area came to pray together. 

Chaney and Michael Spzak served as point persons to the media for 
the prayer service. In an attempt to extend an olive branch to the man- 
agement side, they invited representatives from the Pittsburgh Press and 
the Pittsburgh-Post Gazette to come to the service. 


“We invited the Scripps people who owned the Pittsburgh Press and 
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the Blocks who owned the Post-Gazette, and naturally all the unions 
from the Unity Council. Nobody from Scripps showed up, but Bill Block 
and his family were there,’ Chaney recalled. True to his reputation as a 
man who respected his employees, Block made a point of participating 
in the service. 

At half-past seven, the ceremony got underway. The congregation 
was crammed in the pews as a steady rain came down. It was remarkable 
that such a large crowd had turned up even with the wet weather. Among 
the speakers were members of the Block family who moved the crowd 
with their heartfelt words. 

The Blocks thanked the strikers for inviting them to be a part of the 
prayer service. They mentioned how important it was for management 
and labor to come together to settle the dispute so that the papers could 
thrive, the workers could go back to work, and the city could return to 
normal. 

“They took the pulpit and addressed all the workers,” said Chaney. “I 
think after that everybody knew we were dealing with people with some 
moral turpitude. Just good, honest folks.” °° 

The prayer service attracted lots of attention from the Pittsburgh 
media. News trucks from the local ABC, NBC and CBS affiliates were 
parked in front of the church to record the event. Afterwards, the media 
estimated more than 5,000 supporters marched solemnly by candlelight 
through downtown Pittsburgh to symbolize their call for a peaceful reso- 
lution to the strike. Dark clouds and a drizzle amplified the somber mood 


of the marchers. Many wondered when the lockout would be settled. 


A City without a Paper 

It's hard to imagine the disruption caused by the lack of a newspaper in 
today’s digital age when people can get up-to-the-minute news feeds right 
on their cell phones. But, in 1992, a city without its newspapers caused 
considerable challenges for the community. People depended on their 
newspapers to give them in-depth reporting and analysis of local issues— 


more than what could be offered in the short, thirty-second sound bites 
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of television newscasts. It was also the source for information on social 
and community happenings including theater, movies and sports, as well 
as the traditional report on cycle-of-life events such as births, marriages 
and deaths. And the comics. People looked forward to their daily dose of 
Snoopy, Calvin and Hobbs, The Fantastic Four and Family Circus. 

There were other useful aspects of a newspaper that were missed. 
Citizens who depended on the Pittsburgh Press and the Post-Gazette for 
real estate listings now had to find an alternative method; there were no 
online classified listings such as Craigslist or eBay at the time. It was all 
in the newspaper! 

In an article about the strike, The Washington Post described how 
some Pittsburghers actually had no choice but to drive around the city to 
find an apartment because they didn't have access to real estate listings. 

Not having daily newspapers also made it difficult on the unem- 
ployed because they couldn’t browse the want ads for job openings. 

Others longed for the recreational aspect of a newspaper. A retired 
schoolteacher told the Post that he yearned for the crossword puzzles. 
Another Pittsburgher said not having the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette or 
Pittsburgh Press is “like getting up in the morning and not being able to 
find your shorts.” ”* 

1992 was an election year, and because of the newspaper strike, 
Pittsburgh had few options to get solid, local coverage on candidates. It’s been 
said that “all politics is local, so without newspapers how could Pittsburghers 
effectively evaluate the politicians’ positions on important issues? 

This question was all the more pressing as Pennsylvanians were also 
going to the polls to choose between the incumbent Arlen Specter and Lynn 
Yeakel for the U.S Senate, and it was a Presidential election year, to boot. 

Even some high-profile Pittsburghers expressed frustration over not 
having a daily newspaper anymore. “People say to me, ‘I bet it’s nice not 
to get the criticism,” Pittsburgh Pirates manager Jim Leyland told the 
Post in 1992. “That’s bull. I love to pick up the papers in the morning with 
a cup of coffee, a cigarette and my wife on the porch. It doesn't get any 
better than that.” » 
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Meanwhile, other mediums sought to capitalize on the void left from 
the newspapers. Pittsburgh radio stations announced job openings and 
local television stations listed obituaries across the bottom of the screen 
during newscasts. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, owned by Bill Block, tried an old-school 
approach to spreading news during the strike. It hired two men to be 
‘town criers.’ 

Dressed in colonial-era costumes that included white stockings and 
tri-cornered hats, they stood at various corners downtown and shouted 
the day’s top headlines with megaphones. The Gazette also started put- 
ting out a daily fax sheet that news-starved readers could subscribe to for 
$1.50 a week. 

None of these could take the place of a city paper for information 


which, as it was becoming obvious, Pittsburghers craved. 




















] () Scab Newspaper vs. 


Union Newspaper 


On May 29, Scripps-Howard put another wedge between it and the locked- 
out workers when it began publishing The Allegheny Bulletin newspaper. 

This was an attempt by the company to produce a city newspaper 
without the unions. Scripps-Howard even tried to stay in the good 
graces of Pittsburghers by passing out the newspaper to people on the 
street for free. 

The Unity Council figured the best way to respond was to hurt the 
company in the pocketbook so they tried to convince advertisers to pull 
their ads from the Allegheny Bulletin. 

Molinero knew that some of the biggest newspaper advertisers in 
the city were the car dealers. By coincidence, Bill Gray, the president of 
the Pittsburgh Automobile Dealers Association, was a family friend of 
Molinero. He gave Gray a call. 

“I said ‘Billy, look: You have to get the car dealers to pull their ads,” 
Molinero recalled. “I told him that our people wouldn't buy cars off him 
or anyone else that gave Scripps-Howard any ad revenue because the way 
they were treating workers was an injustice. And with all this bad press 
about The Bulletin, who would buy any products that were advertised in 
that paper anyway? No one!” ”° 

Gray agreed with Molinero that pulling ads from the scab newspaper 
was the right thing for the car dealerships to do. A letter was then written 
by the Unity Council and sent to Scripps-Howard saying that if the com- 
pany did not resolve the strike, the car dealers would have no choice but 
to pull their ads. When Scripps-Howard received the letter, they ignored 
it—probably because the company assumed it could handle the loss of ad 


revenue. But it was only the beginning. 
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The Typographical Union, which represented the sales people at the 
newspaper, had their members get the lists of all of the other advertisers. 
The unions contacted those companies and asked them to yank their ads, 
too. After the car dealers pulled their ads, so did the other smaller adver- 
tisers. After these groups abandoned The Allegheny Bulletin, another big 
revenue source for ads bolted—the real estate agents. Their departure was 
a debilitating blow to the scab paper. 

But one big-name company that refused to pull its ads was Toys ‘R’ Us. 

In late-May, the Unity Council met with junior carriers and their 
parents at the Steelworkers Building, and together they came up with a 
plan to picket at Pittsburgh-area Toys ‘R’ Us stores. At a Unity Council 
press conference a few days later, Council Coordinator George Curtin 
announced that junior carriers and supporters would leaflet at all five 
Pittsburgh-area locations. He encouraged members of the public to also 
come out and express their support. 

On Thursday, June 4, demonstrations began at some of the Toys ‘R’ Us 
stores. At each protest everyone was assigned a key task: the young junior 
carriers told reporters their stories of losing their jobs while their parents 
described their own pain of seeing their children suffer. Teamsters and 
other union members from the newspapers were there as well to share 
their experiences and cheer on the junior carriers. 

The Teamsters even recruited a special guest to help rally the cause: 
Teamster newspaper driver Gerald Donato dressed up as Santa Claus. Over 
six feet tall, Donato made for an imposing Kris Kringle. ‘The kids loved it. 

Two days later, at a noon rally at the Ross Park Mall Toys ‘R’ Us in 
Ross Township, the junior carriers and their supporters passed out leaf- 
lets to customers as they headed to the entrance. Passers-by stopped to 
chat with them and motorists honked their horns to show their support. 
One child held up a placard that read, “Toys ‘R’ Us Wants My Daddy Out 
Of Work,” that drew pedestrians over to ask about the demonstration. 

Toys ‘R’ Us employees were embarrassed by this display. They quickly 
walked from the parking lot to the entrance of the store—trying to avoid 


eye contact with the demonstrators. Meanwhile, the store manager 
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seethed as potential customers turned around and walked away in an act 


of solidarity with the junior carriers. 


Union Paper 

The unions in Pittsburgh also established their own newspaper called the 
Greater Pittsburgh Advertiser. “We had to do something in order to get 
our message out to the public and offer an alternative to the Allegheny 
Bulletin,’ Molinero remembered. ” 

The striking workers pooled their skills and did the exact same tasks 
that they did with the newspapers before they went on strike. Writers 
from the Newspaper Guild wrote the stories, the Typographical Union 
handled advertising, Pressmen pressed the paper, Mailers bundled the 
papers, and Teamsters delivered it across the city. Striking members of 
other unions helped out with other important tasks, too. Additionally, the 
Typographical Union allowed their building to be used as an office for the 
union newspaper. 

The paper was printed at a facility in Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
and then hauled into the city every day by Local 211 drivers. Because 
they were on strike, Teamsters used their own cars or trucks to pick up 
the papers and transport them to a Northside warehouse rented by the 
unions to use for preparing the papers prior to distribution. 

Next, Teamsters who worked in Circulation arranged bundles of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Advertiser for particular routes. Finally, Teamsters, 
with the help of some junior carriers, delivered the newspapers to cus- 
tomers homes. 

Teamsters also left extra copies of the Advertiser with Port Authority 
bus drivers so commuters could get a copy of the paper each day. 

The strikers hoped that once Pittsburghers saw how professional a 
union paper is, they would be reminded of the workers’ skills and be 
inspired to write a letter to Scripps-Howard asking the company to reach 
an agreement with the unions. 

The effort that the strikers put into the union newspaper paid off; 


while the public rejected the scab newspaper, it embraced the Greater 
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Pittsburgh Advertiser. In fact, at the height of the strike, it had a circula- 
tion of over 200,000 copies a week. According to Jerry Chaney, this is 
more than what the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette is actually putting out today, 
twenty-five years after the strike. 

“It became a big success for us because the public realized we're ‘for 
real’ as a newspaper and we weren't just trying to confront an employer,” 
said Molinero. ”° 

In another example of how the union members tried to help the 
junior carriers, nearly all the profits from selling the union paper went to 
the boys and girls who delivered the Greater Pittsburgh Advertiser, and 
anything leftover was used to pay for gas and repairs on the cars, or rent 


for the warehouse on the Northside. 


Scabs Hired 


Nevertheless, Scripps-Howard stood firm in saying it would continue to 
publish whether the striking Teamster drivers went back on the job or 
not. The company secretly hired replacement workers to man the news- 
paper trucks. But, Teamster solidarity helped to defeat that ploy. 

On an early June afternoon, George Cashman, president of Local 25 
in Boston, was sitting at his desk glancing through the Boston Herald. 
As he got to the classified section, something caught his eye. Shocked by 
what he saw, Cashman quickly flipped through his rolodex and looked up 
Joe Molinero’s number in Pittsburgh. He had to give JoJo a call. 

Cashman told Molinero that he came across a ‘Help Wanted’ ad for 
drivers with a newspaper company that was involved in a labor dispute 
“within 600 miles” of Boston. Cashman said that the only area he knew 
within 600 miles of Beantown that was embroiled in a labor dispute with 
newspaper drivers was Pittsburgh. 

He said that Local 25 had already hatched a plan to help: about a 
dozen Local 25 drivers were going to apply for the driver jobs as a way to 
get information about what the newspaper management had up its sleeve. 

A few weeks later, Cashman’s information proved to be on the mark: 


the scabs hired by Scripps-Howard were on their way to Pittsburgh—along 
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with several ‘undercover’ Teamsters from Local 25. This became a huge 
tactical advantage for the strike leadership. 

When the Boston Teamsters had a chance, they called their Teamster 
brethren at Local 211 and tipped them off to when the scabs would arrive 
in town and the name of the hotel where they were staying. 

This information was confirmed by the strikers’ allies in the 
Pittsburgh media who were tracking the scabs as best they could and 
sharing the information with Molinero. 

“When the strikebreakers were coming in to town, we knew where 
they were stationed because some of the reporters called me and said ‘Joe, 
look: this is something we heard, you may want to check it out. And of 
course I went and checked it out and it was true,” said Molinero. ” 

When the replacement workers got to their West Mifflin hotel, just 
outside Pittsburgh, a “welcoming committee”’—as Molinero described it 
tongue-in-cheek—of about 300 Teamsters led by Sammy Mahfood, were 
there to greet them. As Molinero laughingly recalled, the hotel manager 
was at a loss to deal with the commotion taking place out on the street as 
the union members rallied. 

“Tt was funny because the hotel manager was pulling his hair out,” 
said Molinero. “He saw all these people arrive from the airport who 
were going to stay at the hotel, but hundreds of Teamsters were already 
out there saying, ‘We don’t want you in our town!’ The guy must have 
thought a fight would break out. 

“However, nothing ever happened. We expressed our point of view— 
and there might have been a couple incidents but nothing severe enough 
to upset the police, so nobody got arrested,” said Molinero. *”° 

Many of the scabs were afraid to work in a city that was obviously 
against them so a number of them immediately returned to Boston. 
Those that decided to stay were jeered every time they emerged from 
their hotel by Pittsburghers angry that they were trying to steal jobs from 


local men and women. 
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Government Gets Involved 

By mid-June, the stalemate had grown too tense for any progress to be 
made. It was hoped that the presence of a third party might help foster a 
solution. 

So on June 11, representatives from both Local 211 and Scripps- 
Howard returned to the bargaining table, but this time it was hundreds 
of miles away in Washington, DC. 

The two sides arrived at the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service (FMCS) building to negotiate. Labor and management met repeat- 
edly over the course of two weeks to discuss the strike, but the newspaper 
owners refused to budge and the Teamsters stuck to their guns. 

Finally, on June 25, talks between the two sides ended with no deal 
reached. 

Seeing that the workers were not going to cave, Scripps-Howard 
turned up the heat a notch. In mid-July, trucks carrying stacks of mat- 
tresses arrived at the Press Building—ostensibly for the benefit of the 
Boston scabs that were hired by the company. Ownership was moving 
ahead with its plan to publish the Pittsburgh Press with or without the 


unions. 


Hometown Advantage 
Scripps-Howard employed two sets of attorneys: local attorneys who han- 
dled the contract negotiations and another group who were hired from 
Baker-Hostetler in Cleveland to come to Pittsburgh in the late spring to 
help implement the proposed depot system. When the Cleveland attor- 
neys arrived in town, they lived the good life. They stayed at the Hilton 
Hotel where they ordered gourmet meals to their posh rooms. And when 
it was time to get down to business, they never had to leave the building 
since the contract negotiations took place inside the hotel. 

But what these out-of-town attorneys never had was the hometown 
support that came from union solidarity. Organized labor in the city 
stuck together throughout the strike and it showed in the way the hotel 


employees at the Hilton shared information with the Teamsters. 
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Tom McGrath, who was the director of the Newspaper Division at 
the time, would often send some of his staff from the IBT in Washington 
to assist with the strike. They would clandestinely meet with Hilton 
employees to find out about the actions of Scripps’ lawyers. 

These Teamster staff members from Washington would regularly 
hang out in the clubroom on the concierge floor where they would eat 
breakfast. This was how they got to know the unionized workers at the 
Hilton well. The hotel employees were all sympathetic to the strike, but 
the women who worked at the check-in desk of the Hilton were partic- 
ularly helpful. They had access to the guest list so they would tell the 
Teamsters when the Scripps-Howard lawyers were in town. This infor- 
mation was then relayed to the strikers’ attorneys who checked to see 
what the newspaper's lawyers were doing at the courthouse. 


>>> 


“They thought we were these ‘stupid blue-collar workers,” Molinero 
recalled. “But we knew every time they were bringing lawyers into town. 


I mean, that’s how well-orchestrated this strike was,” Molinero said. ' 


Shut ‘em Down, Fellas! 

Another group of unions that helped the newspaper workers were those 
that belonged to the Pittsburgh Building Trades. They played a key role in 
disrupting the implementation of the controversial depot system. Scripps- 
Howard had a number of distribution centers newly built or renovated to 
receive papers from the scab drivers. From these distribution centers, the 
adult carriers would set off to deliver the papers to homes or stores. 

But, according to Molinero, a lot of the distribution centers were 
redesigned or remodeled from existing warehouses. This is where 
Scripps-Howard made another huge mistake: they allowed the buildings 
to be remodeled by non-union workers. 

Members from Local 211 quickly pounced on this information and 
shared it with members of the Building Trades unions in Pittsburgh. 

The strikers asked the Building Trades members to do what they 
could to shut the depots down. Angry that non-union workers were hired 


to do the remodeling, the Building Trades members were happy to oblige. 
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“So members of the Building Trades went out to all these communi- 
ties and had a lot of the depots shut down by the building inspectors 
because they didn't pass the codes,” Molinero recalled. “They shut them 
down legally by going to the municipalities and getting the building 
inspectors to take a look at the structures and they said, “Look, there’s 
a violation here, a violation there. You got to shut ‘em down, fellas!’” '” 

This caused Pittsburgh Press manager Jimmy Manis to fume to 


the local media that no one in Pittsburgh was helping the newspaper 


ownership. 

















1] Confrontation 


On July 26, the Teamsters received a surprise: Scripps-Howard was going 
to print and have scabs deliver the Pittsburgh Press. Joe Pass, Sammy 
Mahfood, Tommy McGrath and Joe Molinero were actually taking part 
in a late night negotiating session at the Hilton Hotel with representatives 
from Scripps-Howard when they got a call from a Teamster who yelled 
into the phone, “JoJo! They're running the presses!” '°° 

Since the Press Building was just across the street, Pass and Molinero 
ran to the nearest window to see if they could get an idea of what was 
going on down below. From their vantage point everything looked 
normal—there was no activity they could detect, except for a few security 
guards walking amongst the newspaper trucks in the parking lot. 

But there was one odd thing they noticed: the windows of the building 


were covered-up, which made it impossible to look inside the building. 


Something Just Didn't Add Up 


Pass and Molinero asked the representatives from Scripps if it was true 
that the presses were running. The lawyers played dumb and claimed 
they didn’t know what was going on at the Press Building. 

Molinero and Pass didn’t buy it—especially in light of the way 
the Pittsburgh Press betrayed the Local 211 membership the previous 
fall when it announced the details of the contract negotiations in the 
newspaper. 

“They told us theyre not doing anything, although we knew they 
had the building across the street filled with scabs that had come in,” 
Molinero described. '°* 


Pass and Molinero went across the street to get a closer look. 


Vie 
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Standing just outside the parking lot was a handful of strikers who 
quickly got Pass and Molinero up to speed on the situation. They were 
worried that the presses running meant that the scabs would try to 
deliver the newspapers. 

“Our people were telling us, “Get bodies here, you have to block these 
entrances. You can't let these trucks out.’ So we made a few phone calls to 


get some help,” Molinero recalled. '” 


Call to Get Support 
Pass and Molinero ran up the street to the strike headquarters in the 
Steelworkers Building to call for help. 

The first group of folks Molinero contacted was the Allegheny County 
Labor Council. Molinero explained the situation and told them that the 
strikers needed assistance. They had to get more bodies down at the Press 
Building to prevent any scab newspaper from getting out that night. 

Molinero also spoke with Paul Stackhouse of the AFL-CIO and Joe 
LaQuatra of the Laborers Union, who contacted other union workers in 
the hopes of getting them organized for a mass response to the newspa- 
per’s actions. 

As word spread that the Press was trying to print scab newspapers, 
Molinero received a phone call from Lynn Williams, the president of the 
Steelworkers Union. Williams called to reaffirm his union’s support and 
to offer anything he could do to help. 

Within 30 minutes help arrived. Thousands of people—those who 
were on strike and those who supported the strike—had amassed outside 
the Press Building to show their anger with Scripps-Howard for trying to 


print a paper while the workers were locked out. 


Workers Converge 
When the strikers arrived at the Press Building, they didn't just stand 
around and yell epithets at the scabs holed up inside. As with many other 


aspects of the unions’ response to the labor dispute, the picketers’ actions 


were planned ahead of time. 
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Throughout the spring, instructional meetings were held at the strike 
headquarters to discuss strategy and to delegate responsibilities for each 
person on the picket line. A final meeting took place at the Steelworkers 
Building late that night—just before everyone headed over to the Press 
Building. 

“Prior to putting our signs on and walking down to the building, we 
met with all the strike coordinators led by Sammy Mahfood, our go-to guy,” 
Mike Samraney remembers. “They gave each of us directions saying, “You'll 
do this, you'll do that.’ “Remember, you've got to do this task here.” '°° 

These instructions helped ensure that the picketers were ready when 
they got out on the street. An important general instruction for the 
demonstrators was to make sure they remained disciplined and to not 
let their anger get the best of them. Because of the animosity they felt 
towards Scripps-Howard, it would have been easy for a Teamster on the 
picket line to lose his cool and pop a Vance guard in the face if one tried 
to goad any strikers into a fight. 

Also, coordinators re-emphasized the need for union members not to 
confront police officers, but to obey them as much as possible. The problem 
was with management at the newspaper—not local law enforcement. The 
strike leadership did not want to give Scripps-Howard any ammunition in 
its attempt at portraying the strikers as ‘union thugs.’ 

Local 211 Secretary-Treasurer Sam Mahfood played a pivotal role in 
guiding the membership during the demonstrations. His calm demeanor 
was a steadying influence for workers who had never been on strike before. 

“Sammy was there every day and steered you in the right direction,” 
said longtime friend Earl Ingold. “He never hollered. ’ve known Sammy 
for over forty years and he never hollered at me. Believe me, sometimes 
he should have,” Ingold recalled. *°” 

Mahfood’s influence was also pivotal to the strike leadership as 
well. According to Molinero, Sammy Mahfood was a steady ship when 
he needed someone to confide in or calm him down during the tensest 
moments on the picket line or at the negotiating table. 


Within just a few hours after Molinero started calling allies, about 
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3,000 people had arrived downtown to picket. 

Seeing the crowd swell so quickly is something Mike Samraney will 
never forget. “When I walked out of the office and under the overpass 
that goes across Boulevard of the Allies, and I saw the amount of people 
there—it was mind-boggling. I never dreamed there would be so many 
people: I couldn’t believe how many of them showed up!” °° 

Working men and women from all backgrounds came to show their 
sympathy for the workers’ plight. While Pittsburgh is a relatively big city, 
it still has a ‘small town’ charm. And the newspaper strike became every- 
body’s strike once word travelled about how Scripps-Howard was trying 
to screw the workers. The strikers told reporters at the demonstration that 
they vowed to stay in place to keep both the newspapers and the scabs 
inside. 

Meanwhile, the union leadership continued to emphasize the impor- 
tance of responsible behavior on the picket line so that public opinion 
would be on the strikers’ side. 

Stationed at the Press Building entrance on Boulevard of the Allies, 
Mike Samraney’s job was to help make sure no trucks got out or in 
through the gates. On a few occasions, Samraney had to remind his 
fellow strikers not to go too far with their anger. 

“We didn’t want any fights and we didn’t want any invasion of the 
Press Building,” Samraney remembered. “Some angry things were being 
said by some of our supporters so I had to say, “Tone it down guys, tone 
it down.’ A few of them were shouting epithets and calling out four-letter 
words. And I would tell them, “Say what you want to say, but don’t cross 
the line.’ We just didn’t want any violence.” *”” 

His voice raspy and strained, Samraney managed to keep the strikers 


from getting out of hand. 


“Don't Bring a Gun...” 
But Samraney and the other strikers couldn't control what management 
did. Based on who the company hired to protect the scab drivers, it’s safe 


to say that if any violence occurred, there was a strong chance that the 
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Vance security guards would be involved. 

The Vance guards looked like throw-backs to the Gestapo. They wore 
all-black uniforms, helmets and steel-toed boots. Seeing them stone- 
faced in the parking lot was an intimidating sight for passers-by. 

The IBT’s Research Department did some digging and found that 
Vance had a checkered past. They discovered previous instances in which 
Vance had actually used harassment against people. Union members 
were followed home by Vance representatives and on some occasions 
even beat up. 

Samraney recalls that had it not been for the Pittsburgh police, many 
people could have gotten hurt—or worse. “The story I heard was that 
Vance had gone to the police and said, ‘OK, we've been hired to be on 
guard here. What weapons are we allowed to have? And the police said, 
‘None. Don't you bring a gun or you'll be arrested.” '° 

Undeterred, Vance moved up the chain of command and contacted 
Mayor Sophie Masloff’s office hoping for different results. But Masloff— 
worried about another Homestead occurring in her city—forbade Vance 


from bringing any guns to the city. 


An Old Friend 


Just after midnight, Molinero was walking to the picket line from his 
car. He had just returned from the Steelworkers Building where he was 
burning the midnight oil, talking on the phone to the members and 
reporters. 

Entering the outskirts of the crowd, he was startled when out of 
nowhere he felt a hand grab his shoulder from behind. In the super- 
charged atmosphere that was growing more tense, JoJo turned quickly 
with his hands in front of himself to block a punch—until he recognized 
a lifelong friend with whom he had grown up and gone to school back in 
the old days. They had stayed pals over the years and the man was now a 
Pittsburgh narcotics detective. “Let’s walk,” he said. 

They headed a couple blocks up the street and when they were at a 


safe distance, the friend said, “Look JoJo, there are a number of policemen 
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undercover who have infiltrated the crowd here and heard that your guys 
were going to blow up the presses at the newspaper.” 

Molinero was incredulous. “Why would we do something like that,” 
he exclaimed. “We want to go back to work and so we need the presses 
up, Molinero remembers saying. 

“JoJo—” the detective started to say. 

“It’s not going to happen,” Molinero reiterated. “You can take that 
back and tell your colleagues because we need the presses!” 

The friend paused to look up and down the street. “The threats we're 
hearing about aren't coming from the unions, JoJo,” he said. “We're 
hearing that it’s coming from other sources.” 

Molinero believed that those “other sources” were probably from the 
Pittsburgh Press or guards from Vance lying to his friend in an attempt to 
sabotage the strike by turning the police against the newspaper workers. 
This revelation only strengthened Molinero’s resolve to see the strike 
through to victory. 

“That’s not going to happen,’ Molinero repeated emphatically. ™ 

The detective was still concerned, but after getting JoJo’s word on this, 
he went back and told his fellow cops that the strikers weren't involved in 
any kind of conspiracy to damage the presses. Meanwhile, JoJo hustled 
back to the picket line and let folks like Sammy Mahfood, Sonny Shannon 
and Mike Samraney know about the rumors of violence so they could re- 
emphasize the need for discipline to the rest of the demonstrators. 

Molinero says that this was just another example of the generally 
good relationship between the strikers and the police. “My friend told 
that to me because he knew I would tell my people not to do anything 
wrong. He let me know that and that’s how good they were to us,” 


Molinero recalled. !'? 


























The Diversion 


By the early-morning hours of Monday, July 27, there appeared to be no 
end in sight to the demonstrations. The crowd was still in excess of 3,000 
and Scripps-Howard remained determined to get the scab newspapers 
out, despite the entrances being completely blocked by union protestors. 

A six-foot-tall wall of red brick separated the parking lot of the 
Pittsburgh Press Building from the strikers rallying on the Boulevard of 
the Allies. Standing just inside the parking area were about a dozen or so 
Vance security guards—their knuckles turning white from squeezing 
their batons. Every once in a while one of them peered over the wall and 
was astounded at the size of the crowd just a few feet away from where 
they stood. 

Even more frightening was the sound of 3,000 workers chanting, “Go 
Home Scabs! Go Home Scabs!” repeatedly. 

That’s when things got really interesting. 

The strikers learned that Scripps-Howard had still found a way to 
get copies of the Pittsburgh Press and Post-Gazette out on the streets. 
Apparently, the running of the presses at the Press Building was all a 
diversion; while the strikers were blocking scab trucks from getting out 
downtown, the papers had already been printed up in Toronto. They were 
shipped to Pennsylvania in vehicles disguised as bread trucks. The tell- 
tale sign that the newspapers came from over the border were the words, 
“Printed in Canada” stamped in small print along the edge of the papers. 

Besides trying to get its scab newspapers out on the street, Molinero 
speculated that Scripps-Howard had another motivation for making it 


look like the presses were running at the Press Building. 
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“They fired the presses up to make it look like they were going to 
print because they figured that we'd just storm the building and damage 
it,’ Molinero recalled. "” 

While Scripps-Howard succeeded in tricking the unions and get- 
ting the scab newspaper into some homes and stores, it didn’t succeed in 
snuffing out the strikers’ determination to fight. If anything, the anger 
that the workers felt at being duped only intensified. 


‘Theyd Have to Run Us Over!’ 


The unmistakable sound of police sirens began to echo from the distance. 
Within a minute, a couple hundred city police and sheriff's deputies 
arrived on the scene. Dressed in riot gear, they forced their way through 
the crowd and began to block the entrances to the building. 

Molinero, Mahfood, Sonny Shannon—President of the Pressmen/ 
GCIU Local 9—and a few others in the strike leadership used bullhorns 
to call out instructions and emphasize the importance of staying nonvio- 
lent. They squeezed through bodies and along the perimeter of the Press 
Building shouting, “No violence! Hold your ground...lock arms peace- 
fully!” "* The throngs of workers, disciplined and determined, paid atten- 
tion and avoided any scuffles with the police. 

Having been through many strikes themselves, guys like Molinero, 
Shannon and Mahfood had the feeling that the large amount of police 
showing up meant that the scabs would try to move out of the gate 
with more copies of the newspaper. Sure enough, about ten scab drivers 
emerged from the building and were escorted by Vance guards to the 
yellow Pittsburgh Press newspaper trucks. They were ready to roll out. 

Seeing these out-of-town replacement workers get into the Pittsburgh 
Press trucks was heartbreaking for young John Chaney. 

“It had an overwhelming impact, especially when I saw the scabs getting 
into the trucks to drive away. I thought of my father, my grandfather and all 
the battles they fought. So it was an emotional time,’ Chaney recalled. '° 

While the Teamsters and their allies wanted to prevent the scabs from 


delivering the newspaper, a greater concern was the safety of their brothers 
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and sisters if the trucks started barreling through the mass of people. 

“By trying to move the trucks out they were going to attempt to go 
through the crowd, and no doubt about it a lot of people would have 
gotten hurt,” Molinero recalls. '"° 

Their numbers reinforced, the police tried to take control of the scene 
and force the strikers back. Using the microphones in their patrol cars, 
they ordered the demonstrators to clear the street or risk being arrested. 

But the strikers dug their heels in even more. 

“The police blocked the entrance and tried to move us out,” Molinero 
recalled. “That’s when we said, ‘Just lock arms, lay down and they'll have 
to physically pick you up and remove you from this site.’ 

“And everybody listened. They couldn't get the trucks out! They'd 
have had to run us over.” '”” 

Adds Samraney: “They were pushing us back to get the trucks out so 
our leaders turned around and told everyone to ‘Sit down! Everyone sit 
down! Don’t fight them. If they come and try to carry you away, let them 
carry you away. Just sit down!’ That stopped the trucks from getting out,” 
Samraney remembers. '* 

Besides Samraney, Joe Lafferty lay down in the street. Nearby, Sonny 
Shannon found a spot and plopped down as did Teamster Sid Gillis—a 
mountain of aman who weighed at least 300 pounds. Seeing Gillis lay on his 
back, the police didn’t know what to do. They were afraid to try to lift the big 
fellow so they staggered around looking for smaller demonstrators to arrest. 

This nonviolent tactic prevented major scuffles from occurring— 
something that would have played into the hands of Scripps-Howard 
who wanted to portray the strikers as troublemakers. 

While strikers sat or lay limp, police officers broke them off from the 
chain of people locked arm in arm. They took about 50 prisoners to police 
vans that were located around the corner. But, once those demonstrators 
were taken away, 50 more took their spot. 

Amazingly, as the protest went on, an unstated understanding 
between the strikers and the police developed in which the demonstra- 


tors allowed themselves to be arrested, and the police took them away 
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with as little disturbance as possible. 

“They would take us a couple of blocks up to the station and say, “Hey 
look guys, just don’t go back down to the picket line.’ Because the cops 
had to go back down and put another 50 people in the vans and this went 
on all day,’ Molinero remembers. '” 

This good relationship with law enforcement in the city was a result 
of Molinero and others in the strike leadership constantly reminding the 
strikers on the picket line that the police were not the enemy. It was the 
newspaper ownership that the workers had a beef with—not the cops. 
They were just there to prevent violence from occurring. 

Among the Local 211 members who were arrested that day included 
Joe Lafferty, Joe Larussi, Ed Jedlicka, Jeff Coyne, Larry Kuniak, Sam 
Simon, and Al Ragan. 

It wasn't just Teamsters who allowed themselves to be arrested— 
other working folks did, too. These supporters included Francis Lafferty, 
Operating Engineers Local 66 Business Agent; Andy Barnes of Ironworkers 
Local 3; Denny DiRinna of Carpenters Local 2274; Dave Stokam, United 
Steelworkers Local 2227; Pete Benedetti of Pressmen Local 9; George 
Edwards, President of the Steelworkers Organization of Active Retirees 
(SOAR); and, Denise Edwards, SOAR member. SOAR is an organization 
founded in 1985 by the Steelworkers that teams its active members with 
retirees to advocate on behalf of working people. 

Early that afternoon, the Unity Council released a statement criti- 
cizing the management at the Pittsburgh Press for allowing the situation 
to get to this point, saying: 

The Pittsburgh Press Company today turned back the clock in 
Pittsburgh 100 years to the days of the infamous Homestead Strike. 
The Press brought in hundreds of out-of-state strike breakers to 
break the local unions and take jobs away from Pittsburghers, 
just to publish its newspaper. Just as the City of Pittsburgh stood 
behind its working men and women in 1892, Pittsburgh once 
again is expressing its outrage at this shameless conduct. 


The statement then condemned the Pittsburgh Press for its demands 
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that “have been nothing more than an attempt to line the pockets of their 
out-of-state owners at Pittsburgh’s expense.” 

Finally, it concluded with the Unity Council saying that it would 
“see this struggle through to a successful conclusion. We are gratified by 
the support that Pittsburgh has already demonstrated on behalf of the 
working men and women at the Pittsburgh Press. 

“We are confident that Pittsburghers, with their inherent sense of 
fair play, will see through the distortions and misinformation from the 


Press, and will continue to support this struggle.” '”° 


Demonstrations Continue 

The workers’ eagerness to fight for their jobs meant that they needed 
little motivation to stay on the picket line. “Tt was very easy to keep the 
momentum going because no one wanted to go home—even when their 
time was up,” Molinero remembers. “They wanted to stay because there 
was so much going on. It was unbelievable!” '”' 

By late afternoon of that first full day of demonstrations, many of the 
Local 211 Teamsters and other newspaper workers were exhausted from 
the events of the last 24 hours. Some of them went home to their families, 
but many others headed to the Steelworkers Building, found a bite to eat 
and then crashed on rickety, old cots. Some just rolled out a sleeping bag 
and conked out on the floor. 

There were so many people in sleeping bags or cots it was difficult to 
find a spot for everyone to sleep. “When you walked in to the strike head- 
quarters you had to step over people because they were sleeping on the 
floor,” Earl Ingold recalls. “If you found an open spot on the floor, that’s 
where you slept.” '”” 

When there was no room left on the floor at the headquarters, 
strikers generously offered their living room couches to the demonstra- 
tors who came from out of town to help on the picket lines. The YMCA 
downtown gave strikers access to showers so that they could freshen up 
and revitalize themselves after spending hours picketing. 


But what’s most fascinating is the number of public officials who also 
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participated in the demonstrations. Today, few politicians will risk get- 
ting arrested for striking workers, even if they are pro-union. 

Because the newspaper strike was such a hot-button issue with tons 
of media coverage, local politicians could not afford to sit on the fence— 
they had to take a side. They knew the citizens of Western Pennsylvania 
overwhelmingly supported the strike and so politicians followed suit. 

Besides Mayor Sophie Masloff, other members of the city council 
appeared downtown to show their support for the newspaper workers. 
Most notably was Jim Ferlo, a Democrat who would go on to represent 
parts of Western Pennsylvania in the state senate. 

“In between the union workers were politicians all laying down on 
the ground and locking arms with us. That was a powerful statement,” 


Molinero remembers. !”° 


Other Unions Pitch In 


Meanwhile, strikers continued to benefit from the assistance of other 
unions including members of teacher, firefighter and construction worker 
unions. Before shifts at their own jobs, these union brothers and sisters 
would often come in groups ranging from just a few people to a couple 
dozen to cheer the strikers on. Though these people were in different 
occupations, they recognized how important it was to stand in solidarity 
with the newspaper unions. 

But one of the most key—and perhaps, clandestine—contributions 
of any non-newspaper union seems to have come from workers with the 
city’s Port Authority. 

The plant where the color pages such as the comics and Sunday 
inserts were produced was not far from the Press Building in an indus- 
trial part of the city known as the Northside. It was where the company 
kept some extra newspaper trucks. To prevent any newspapers getting 
out from there, strikers began picketing that location, too. 

Recalls Molinero: “They were going to move the comics and Sunday sup- 
plement out from the Northside Building. And as soon as we found out, we 


made a couple of phone calls and had a couple hundred people down there.” '** 
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Even with the growing crowd some trucks were still getting out 
through the entrance. Luckily, there was a Port Authority garage just 
a block away. According to Molinero, one of the bus drivers who was 
working at the time decided to ‘test drive’ a faulty bus causing Scripps- 
Howard major headaches in the process. 

The bus driver sat down inside the bus and started the engine up. 
He coasted the bus up the block but as it got right in front of the garage, 
something strange happened: one of the kneelers on the bus that helped 
disabled riders get on board mysteriously began to malfunction which 
caused the bus to break down—right in front of the Northside plant. 

“The kneeler broke and the bus went down and they couldn't get the 
trucks out of the driveway! And then the police went over and they said 
to him, “What’s wrong?’ Molinero laughingly recalls. “He said, ‘I think 
it’s electrical. But that gave us time to get more people down there. And 
we didn't plan on that happening, believe me!” '”° 

The fact that the bus broke down directly in front of one of the gates 
was suspicious and may have been an intentional act on the part of a Port 
Authority worker sympathetic to the strike, but no evidence was found to 
confirm that was the case. 

Nevertheless, with the bus unable to move, no trucks could get out 
to deliver the color supplements. The scabs inside had to get hold of 
someone in management at the newspaper to contact the Port Authority 
in the hopes of moving the bus. 

Eventually, the vehicle was towed away; however, this event bought 
the strikers enough time in which they could get more bodies down there 
to block the entrance. 

Another pivotal slip-up for the Pittsburgh Press came when their 
Public Relations Director, Randy Notter, got caught being less than forth- 
coming during a live television broadcast. 

Scripps-Howard always denied that it had hired scabs and in a sense 
this was true: it had paid a contracting firm to do the dirty work of 


hiring replacement workers. Scripps-Howard thought that through this 


semantics sleight-of-hand it could avoid any fallout from the public. 
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Through Cashman’s information from Boston, the Teamsters were 
wise to their game. Molinero spoke to one of the reporters he knew who 
was sympathetic to the strikers and suggested a way to put Notter on 
the spot: He recommended that the next time the reporter interviewed 
Notter, he should ask him if Scripps-Howard hired the company that hired 
the replacement workers. 

The reporter snagged another interview with Notter just after the 


scabs from Boston had arrived. 


Busted! 


The reporter phrased the question just as Molinero suggested and since the 
interview took place on live television, Notter was forced to come clean and 
admit that it was true—Scripps hired the company that hired the scabs. 

This irrevocably damaged the credibility of Scripps-Howard and 
the Pittsburgh Press in the public’s mind. It was bad enough that a com- 
pany would lie to its customers, but even worse that it was a local news- 
paper whose main concern should have been protecting the interests of 
people living in that city—not scab drivers from another state out to steal 
Pittsburghers’ jobs. 

Once the public found out about the company’s deception, there was 
an impassioned backlash against the Pittsburgh Press. 

Citizens came to the Press Building and began hurling copies of 
the scab newspaper at the building’s front door. Quickly, a mountain of 
crumpled newspapers began to form outside the entrance—a public rela- 
tions nightmare for Scripps-Howard. 

“They had to get the city to come in with two dump trucks to take 
them away. That’s how many papers were lying on the ground,” retired 
Teamster Gerald Donato remembers. '° 

In a showing of solidarity with the strikers, Pittsburgh Mayor Sophie 
Masloff famously ended her subscription to the Pittsburgh Press. She was 
also filmed on local television expressing her support for the strike. 


Masloff was celebrated in Pittsburgh for possessing a ‘grand- 


motherly’ type warmth, but now she was angry. So any trappings of 
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friendliness disappeared when she said on camera that, “I tried to stay 
neutral, but I cancelled my personal subscription at the point when The 
Press brought in an alternative, nonunion paper; and hired workers from 
out of Pittsburgh,” Masloff described. '” 

A day later during an interview with a television reporter, Notter 
was asked what he thought about the mayor cancelling her subscription. 
According to Molinero, Notter, derisively remarked that it wasn’t a big 
deal because “she probably only reads the comics.” '”* 

Being the outspoken politician that she was, Masloff took great 
pleasure in responding to Notter’s jab during a subsequent interview. 
When asked about his comments, Masloff said that Scripps-Howard 
may think she only reads the comics, but she also reads the laws of 
Pittsburgh, and the laws of Pittsburgh say that they are going to pay a 
lot of taxes on any strikebreakers they bring into the city. Game, Set, 
and Match to Masloff. 


Keep Trucks In 
By late Tuesday, July 28, news of the Pittsburgh union workers’ stand to 
protect their jobs had travelled across the globe. Foreign correspondents 
came to the city and interviewed participants on both sides of the dispute. 

The international journalists were fascinated by the fight these wily 
Teamsters and their union allies were putting up against Scripps-Howard. 
They assumed that American Labor had pretty much rolled over and died 
after the Reagan Administration fired the striking air traffic controllers. 

The strike reached its peak when the national ABC television show 
Nightline did a segment on it that was televised across North America. 
Hosted by Forrest Sawyer, the episode included footage of interviews that 
Joe Molinero, Joe Lafferty and Mayor Sophie Masloff did for local news 
in Pittsburgh. 

In an age when most union coverage by media outlets was negative, 
the Nightline episode was refreshingly fair. The producers framed their 
coverage around the bigger question of whether the American Dream 


was a thing of the past. They portrayed the striking newspaper workers’ 
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struggle as a microcosm of the fight that families were facing everyday as 
corporate America sought to maximize profits at the expense of the poor 
and middle class. 

Millions of people in North America watched this broadcast and 
saw the riveting images of thousands of truck drivers, firemen, teachers 
and other working people in front of the Pittsburgh Press headquarters 
chanting, “Stop the Press!” This inspired even more working people 
from places like Cleveland, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, DC to drive to Pittsburgh so they could also participate 
in the demonstrations. Some even hopped on planes to the Steel City to 
stand side by side with the strikers. 

John Chaney, then 25 and a new Teamster, was astounded by the 
number of people who travelled to support the strikers. “I've never 
seen anything like it in my life,” Chaney described. “Surrounding that 
building were people from Washington State, New York, Chicago and 
Minnesota. People came from everywhere,” Chaney recalled. !” 

Among them were ironworkers, construction workers, operating engi- 
neers, firemen, steelworkers and retired steelworkers and their wives. They 
all came down to show support for the strikers. 

Going against the stereotype of ‘union thugs, the strikers had no 
hesitation in allowing one of the replacement workers to receive medical 
care when he had a health emergency. 

According to Ingold, a call came from inside the building that one of 
the replacement workers was having a heart attack and the demonstra- 
tors were asked if they would allow him to get medical aid. The union 
members and their supporters quickly moved out of the way so that 
an ambulance could gain access to the entrance and take the man to a 
hospital. 

“We got out of the way to let the paramedics get to him,” Ingold said. 
“They parked the ambulance and removed the guy,” said Ingold. “I mean, 
it wasn't a situation where we said, ‘Let him die there. He’s just a scab.’ No, 


we knew it was important to get him out and let him go to the hospital. 


But once he left, we closed ranks again.” **° 
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Press Couldn't Get Injunction 

The constant media coverage of the protests was putting a dark stain on 
the Pittsburgh Press. The ownership tried to do what it could to brush its 
anti-labor actions under the carpet and out of the public’s eye. 

Frustrated by not being able to get its scab newspaper out because of 
the thousands of people picketing nonstop outside, Scripps- Howard went 
to court against the union demonstrations. They hoped a judge would 
grant an injunction to limit the number of picketers permitted at each 
entrance to just two people. That would make it much easier for the scabs 
to get the newspaper trucks out of the gate. 

When Teamster Attorney Joe Pass found out about this, he went 
down to the picket line at the Press Building and got hold of a bleary- 
eyed Molinero and told him, “You have to go to court in the morning!” 
By this time Molinero was running on just a few hours of sleep and the 
daily grind of the strike was starting to wear him down. 

“I was on the picket line all night with the rest of the guys and then 
I would have to go to court in the morning,’ Molinero remembers. “And 
then I would do it again: I would come over to strike headquarters and 
get three or four hours of sleep. I was beat up. And the next day, same 
thing: picket line all night, then go to court in the morning.” '*! 

He knew what was at stake for his members so Molinero pulled 
himself together, managed to get a second wind and drove to court that 
Tuesday morning. 

The company was desperate to stop the protests. “Scripps-Howard 
tried to make the case that we were incorporating violence into the situa- 
tion. They brought out exhibits of baseball bats, jacks to flatten tires, bricks 
that they said we threw at them and a lot of other stuff. They had it on the 
exhibit table and, of course, me and my Attorney Joe Pass, our position was 
that they brought those from Cleveland! We didn't have any of that!” '” 

But the tactic by the newspaper lawyers fell flat. “The bricks were 
part of the Pittsburgh Press Building. But, in terms of the question “Who 


threw them?’ Well, who could say who threw them. There were a lot of 


crazy stories and one of them was that the carpenters used their tools 
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to chisel the bricks out and then they lobbed them over. But that was 
all here-say, you know? So Scripps-Howard couldn't just say we did it 
because they had no proof. 

“I can tell you, the judge wasn't very sympathetic to their cause when 
he examined the issues. He said he wouldn't just give them an injunction. 
He wanted to hear more evidence as to why they needed one. That was 
amazing.’ ‘°° 

Ultimately, the company’s attempts to stop the demonstrations were 
in vain. Joe Pass and his associates were able to show that the company 
didn’t have clean hands in the matter which hampered its case. “We 
established that they were law violators,” Pass recalls. '** 

The failure of the newspaper's lawyers to win through litigation meant 
that the mass picketing at the Press Building continued throughout that 
Tuesday. Thousands of people participating in the strike remained on the 
streets outside the building where they blocked the driveways. No trucks 


could get in to make deliveries, and none could get out. 


Scripps-Howard Surrenders 
Seeing that all their tricks were failing, ownership at the Pittsburgh Press 
decided to cut its losses and wave the white flag in court. 

“The judge said he would not give them an injunction. He said ‘I need 
to think about this more and court will resume tomorrow. And on the 
third day Scripps-Howard’s lawyers came into court and said, “We’re not 
seeking anything. We're going to cease publication. And they did. That 
was the end,” Molinero described. “We were walking back to the picket 
line after the Court denied the Pittsburgh Press their injunction against 
us and a reporter yells, ‘Joe, the giant killer,” said Molinero. So, I yelled 
back, ‘If this is a case of David and Goliath, then the projectile flung at the 
giant was organized labor!’” '» 

The question of what to do with the scabs still hiding inside the Press 
Building needed to be addressed. 

That Wednesday afternoon July 29, the assistant chief of police came 


down to the picket lines to find Molinero and come up with a solution. He 
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told Molinero and Joe Pass that he wanted to get the scabs out, but that they 
were scared to leave because there were so many protestors still picketing. 

The assistant chief added that several buses were going to pull up to 
the entrance so that the scabs could get out of the city, and that Molinero 
had to ensure their safety. Molinero told the officer that if the police could 
guarantee that the scabs would never come back, then the Teamsters 
would make sure they got out safe. 

“T said, “We'll do our best because we don’t want any violence here 
either,” recalls Molinero. “So we went around with the bullhorns and told 
everybody, “They've given up, they're going back to Boston. You must let 
them out of this building.’ 

“And, once we said, ‘Let ‘em out, they're not coming back!’ That was 
it. They ran through a gauntlet of picketers to get to the buses while being 
jeered and booed. They couldn’t wait to get on the bus! They left and 
never came back,” Molinero remembers. '”° 

The atmosphere of uncertainty that hung over the strikers’ heads 
dissipated when word spread throughout the city that Scripps-Howard 
was no longer going to publish and distribute the Pittsburgh Press or the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

By the time the strikers and supporters converged downtown at 
Point State Park to mark the occasion with a candlelight vigil, smiles 
had replaced frowns as Local 211 Teamsters and their allies realized they 
had scored a major victory—even if the war had not been completely 
won. They could rest assured that no out-of-state scab workers would be 


coming in and taking their jobs. 


Victory 

That evening, a crowd estimated at well over 6,000 walked east down 
Boulevard of the Allies and past the main entrance of the Pittsburgh 
Press Building where so much of the action had taken place the last 36 
hours. When they arrived in front of the Press Building, the workers 


involved in the strike and hundreds of their supporters sang union songs 


of solidarity. 
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When he spoke to reporters, a jubilant but exhausted Molinero 
alluded to the psychological change that the announcement by Scripps- 
Howard made for the Teamster drivers and other striking workers. 
“You've got the same people here under different circumstances,” said 
Molinero. “The mood of the crowd has changed dramatically.” '°” 

In between singing union ballads, folks like Father Jack O’Malley 
offered words of faith to the assembled crowd. A Catholic priest and a 
member of the Unity Council, O'Malley moved everyone with his recol- 
lection of a striking worker who had taken a break from the picket line 
earlier that day to go into a nearby church to pray. 

“He went into the church to pray,” O’Malley told the crowd. “And 
when he came out, another worker said, “The Pittsburgh Press is not going 
to publish. He said, “That’s the power of prayer.” '*° 

O’ Malley then went on to describe how divine intervention had played 
a role in the day's events by reminding the crowd that the Scriptures and 
the Gospels favored the poor and the worker, and that Jesus was a worker 
himself. 

Finally, Jerry Chaney read a statement to the thousands at the rally 
written by the famous ‘Labor Priest’ Monsignor Charles Owen Rice. Rice 
said that he would “pray for your victory and urge you to fight on.” '”° 

But, the struggle was not completely over. The Teamsters had only 
succeeded in preventing Scripps-Howard from distributing any more 
scab papers. ‘They were still on strike as they waited for management to 


make a serious attempt at bargaining in good faith with them. 


Paper Sold 


Even though picketing had ended, it was still “business as usual’ as 
summer turned to fall. The offices at the strike headquarters remained 
open as strikers answered phone calls from the press and members of the 
newspaper unions who wanted updates on the situation. 

Meanwhile, the Teamsters and Scripps-Howard made one last ditch 
effort to reach an agreement in late September. Molinero said that Local 


211 would be willing to part with 260 jobs over the course of five years. 
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The Teamsters believed this was a fair offer that was put on the table. 

But, in an outlandish move that typified the arrogance Scripps- Howard 
had demonstrated numerous times during the lockout, Scripps asked Local 
211 to raise the number to 325. The Teamsters rejected this proposal and 
any shred of hope that a settlement could be reached disappeared. 

On October 2, Jimmy Manis entered the small conference room of 
the Post-Gazette Building with the clipped steps of a nervous substitute 
teacher about to address an auditorium full of middle-schoolers. 

Manis swallowed hard as he got behind a podium topped with a 
bunch of microphones. “You're going to have to get these things out of 
the way,’ barked Manis, who was even more sour-tempered than usual 
because the mics were taking up all the space on the podium leaving him 
no room to put his papers. '*° He grimaced at reporters as they asked him 
a series of rapid-fire questions. 

Manis grudgingly answered the press’ questions. One reporter asked 
him if he believed management had handled the strike well. Manis replied 
that he wouldn't have done anything different. Another asked him if he 
had any regrets, particularly with regard to the Pittsburgh Press’ attempt 
to publish and distribute the newspapers with scabs back in July. Manis 
shot back with a quick “no.” Desperate to end the press conference, the 
embattled Manis concluded it by announcing that the company was put- 
ting the Pittsburgh Press up for sale. 

While a number of potential buyers were interested in purchasing 
the Pittsburgh Press, the two standouts were the Block family and Richard 
Scaife Mellon—the publisher of the Tribune-Review in nearby Greensburg. 

A bitter rivalry soon emerged between these two ownership groups 
as they jockeyed for the opportunity to purchase the Pittsburgh Press. 

The Block family eventually won out. For a rumored price tag of $54 
million, they purchased the newspaper. As a condition of the sale, federal 
guidelines stipulated that the new owners had to get a contract with the 
striking workers within 30 days. 


Immediately, labor and management at the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


began negotiations to meet the deadline. 
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Depot System 

The first hurdle that needed to be cleared between the Teamsters and the 
new ownership was to agree on a plan for instituting the depot system. 
Like the previous owners, the Blocks also wanted to implement a depot 
system of distribution. Unlike Scripps-Howard, however, the Block 
family listened to what the Teamster drivers’ views were for how it should 
be implemented. 

There were a number of key details that needed to be worked out 
including the budget for drivers’ costs, locations for the depots around 
the Pittsburgh area, and solving the issue of the junior carriers. 

In late November, a meeting took place at the offices of the attor- 
neys for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. When the meeting began, one of 
the management guys for the newspaper gave a hum-drum presentation 
on how he imagined the depot system would work. The suits in the room 
listened quietly to his spiel with expressionless faces. Molinero, Pass, 
Lafferty and McGrath exchanged looks. They were confident Molinero 
had a better plan. 

The Local 211 leader got up and described his vision for the depot 
system. With a chalkboard, Molinero wrote down figures like a coach 
charting strategy for his players before a big game. He offered an idea 
that was more cost effective than the one the company representative 
described. The suits were impressed. Molinero had just given them their 
blueprint for distributing the paper. 

Joe Pass recalls how skillfully Molinero laid out his plan. “JoJo went 
through this whole litany of ‘the newspaper needs this many people to do 


PPP) 


this, this many people to do that,” Pass recalled. “And I remember one of 
the Post’s reps said, “Well, let’s take a caucus.’ 

“They came back in the room and said “You know what? We think 
youre right!’ And we were thinking “Well, we’ve been saying that for a 
while!’ And that was the end of it.” '! 

The next step was to hammer out the details of the new contract. And 
in contrast to the acrimony that plagued the last few contracts with the 


Pittsburgh Press, the rest of the meetings between the Teamsters and the 
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Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ran a lot smoother. 

“When we sat down with the new owners they were very cordial and 
accommodating,” recalls Molinero. “They knew what the situation was 
and what had to be done. And we got a contract off of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette in just thirty days, something we could not get off the Pittsburgh 
Press in eighteen months. It was amazing,’ Molinero said. 

The two sides worked diligently to reach an agreement that would 
benefit both the workers and ownership. An important sticking point for 
Molinero and the Teamsters was that some compromises had to be made 
by the Post-Gazette to make it more beneficial for workers to accept a 
buyout and retire. 

Specifically, the Teamsters wanted the new ownership to lower the 
number of workers let go from the original proposed number of 450 
employees. With their shrewd bargaining, Molinero and Pass succeeded 
in getting the newspaper to agree to eliminate just 275 jobs, along with 
securing other incentives. 

Blade Communications, the parent company also reduced the pen- 
sion age for normal retirement from 65 to 62. “And, believe it or not, 
nobody was laid off,” said Molinero. “We had enough people that took 
these buyouts and retired that nobody actually lost a job out of a 275- 
person reduction. That’s amazing!” 

Unfortunately, the junior carriers still had to be let go. The Teamsters 
tried to find a solution to keep some of them on board. In fact, early in the 
negotiations the union recommended that the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
institute a “combination” system that employed both junior carriers 
and adult carriers. The idea was that a limited number of junior carriers 
would go to the depots, pick up newspapers and do their routes as usual. 

But, later on in the negotiations with the Post-Gazette, it was discov- 
ered that the carriers would have to be at the depots by three o’clock in 
the morning which would have made it difficult for them to also get to 
school in the morning. In essence, as Molinero described, the time con- 


straints that were needed to carry out the new distribution system made 


it impossible to have junior carriers. 
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According to Molinero, the Teamsters were honest to the public 
about the challenge of keeping the junior carriers on under the new 
system. Since they were upfront about how the junior carriers’ education 
would be compromised, the union was able to blunt a lot of criticism 
from the press on this point. 

Sadly, in the early 1990s, this was occurring throughout the country 
as other city newspapers started installing the depot system. The image 
of a boy riding his bike and throwing newspapers onto people’s lawns and 
driveways early in the morning was becoming a relic of a bygone era. The 


loss of the junior carriers had become a sign of the times. 


A New Beginning 

Blade Communications and the unions signed contracts on November 
30. Immediately, Scaife’s lawyers tried to get the Justice Department to 
block the sale. They argued that if Blade Communications/the Blocks 
bought the paper, it would create a monopoly as the Blocks would have 
control over the lone paper in the city. 

Nevertheless, the sale went through and Scaife, realizing he was 
fighting a losing battle, gave up. On New Year’s Eve 1993, the Justice 
Department cleared Blade Communications to purchase the Pittsburgh 
Press. Immediately, the Block family shut it down leaving the Post-Gazette 
as the only major newspaper in town. 

The stage was set for the first daily newspaper to be printed in 
Pittsburgh since the strike began back in May. William Block, Sr. 
announced that January 18 would be the day that the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette would return to the newsstands. 

According to Tom McGrath, after the deal was done and the 
Pittsburgh Press was out of the picture, a lot of key changes took place. 
Every major player involved in the strike on the company side was let go, 
including the attorneys and General Manager Jimmy Manis. 

Meanwhile, all unions received a new three-year contract and no 
employees were discharged as retribution for the strikes. While there 


was attrition from some long-time employees opting to take the generous 
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buyouts, the majority of the Local 211 membership remained. “Generally 
speaking, life was normal again and things continued to progress on 
the good side. And we went back to having a very special relationship in 
there,” McGrath remembered. '“* 

The republishing of the Post-Gazette even brought some old adver- 
saries together. At the invitation of the Blocks, Sophie Masloff—whose 
candidacy the paper had previously opposed—agreed to be filmed for a 
commercial in which she was seen looking at a political cartoon critical 
of her and saying, “I’m glad they're back. No, really!” 

All the work on the picket lines, in courtrooms and at the negoti- 
ating table finally brought about a happy ending as the first edition of 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette arrived on store shelves and doorsteps on the 
morning of January 18. 

The front page contained a main headline about a U.S. missile strike 
against Iraq and a description of the Post-Gazette’s return to the Steel 
City. Fitting the celebratory mood, the Teamsters who drove the trucks to 
deliver the first edition that morning wore green tuxedoes that matched 
the green Pittsburgh Post-Gazette band that stretched along the sides of 


the white newspaper trucks. 


Blocks Impress Workers 


When the Blocks took over, Mike Samraney was amazed at the lengths 
the new owners would go to in order to make their employees feel 
appreciated. Samraney recalls one incident that occurred shortly after 
the Blocks bought the paper that made a huge impression on him and 
restored his faith in management. 

Pittsburgh was having one of its usual heavy winter storms and 
about a foot of snow came down in the dark of night. But, the Teamster 
drivers for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette still had to deliver the newspapers. 

“We were the first ones on the road,’ Samraney recalled. “The plows 
hadn't even gotten out yet. We got all the papers out to where they were 


supposed to go and didn't miss a stop. 


“The next night, we walked into the drivers’ room and Mr. Block was 
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sitting at the table with two urns of coffee and two boxes of donuts. He 
said, “Thank you for what you did last night.’ It just made us feel appreci- 
ated. It felt great. But that would have never happened when we worked 
for the Pittsburgh Press. Never!” 

The Blocks also viewed each individual employee’s length of tenure 
with the company as something to be celebrated. Workers that reached 
milestones in years of service were often rewarded with commemora- 
tive watches. “This was the difference between the Press and the Post- 
Gazette,’ Samraney recalled. '° 

Joe Pass seconds what Samraney says about the positive atmosphere 
that developed among the new owners and the newspaper employees 
once a resolution was reached. To this day, the Block family still owns 
the paper and since they purchased it in 1992, “we have had very little 
problems with the Post,” said Pass. ‘4’ 

It wasn't just labor that was happy with the fresh working environment 
at the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Management quickly became impressed 
with the way the workers did their jobs for the newspaper. Joe Lafferty 
recalled a conversation he had with a Pittsburgh Post-Gazette official soon 
after business resumed and the workers were back on the job. 

The official, John Snee, regularly worked with the drivers in the eve- 
ning as a nighttime foreman. While he had witnessed the work ethic of 
the Teamsters in the Circulation Department many times before, he was 
still amazed at how well the Local 211 members banded together to get 
the newspaper to the readers post-strike. No one complained because 
they were happy to be back and that made his job that much easier. 

“I bumped into Mr. Snee one day when we were about two months 
into the new contract. I said ‘John, how’s it going?’ He said, ‘Joe, let me 
tell you something: I’ve never had so much cooperation from people in 
my life,” Lafferty recalled. 

“He told me, ‘everyone is going the extra mile—no problems, no 
hassles, they just want to get the job done and get the paper back on the 
street,” said Lafferty. '*° 

Lafferty added that the rank-and-file deserve credit as well for the 
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way they pulled together for the common purpose of saving their jobs— 
something that didn't go unnoticed by people who had been on the front 
lines of previous strikes. 

One day after the strike had been won, Lafferty went over to the 
strike headquarters to help the folks from the AFL-CIO pack up their 
stuff. George Curtin was there and he and Lafferty talked about the vic- 
tory that they had just won for working people in Pittsburgh. 

In the midst of taping up boxes, Lafferty asked Curtin, “George, how 
did the Pittsburgh unions stack up as far as carrying out this strike? How 
did we do?” 

Curtin put down the packing tape and seemed to be lost in thought 
for a moment. Then he said, “I have to tell you: I did have one problem.” 
Lafferty listened in carefully. 

“Every time I asked for ten volunteers I got twenty. Then I'd ask 
for twenty volunteers and Id get forty. I never had this problem before 
with other strikes: I was always looking for people to help. But here in 
Pittsburgh, I had too many!” 

“And that’s why it worked out,” Lafferty said. “Everything just went 
smoothly because everyone listened and cooperated.” 

According to Lafferty, that cooperation between the workers and 
management to keep the paper afloat since the strike ended has been a 
hallmark of Joe Molinero’s leadership. “For the last [twenty-five] years 
that Joe’s been the president, he’s kept it together. He’s done everything 
needed to be done to keep this paper up and running, to keep our union 
together—even though were in a real bad situation with the newspaper 
in this day and age.” '”” 

According to Lafferty, the rise of the internet has forced newspapers 
to fight for an ever-shrinking readership. Many people—especially those 
born in the last couple decades—prefer to get their news and information 
online even if the quality of that information is not of the same caliber as 
the in-depth reporting found in newspapers. 

Compounding the problem is that because of this change, newspa- 


pers have directed more of their advertising dollars to the online versions 
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of their newspapers. As a result, they have been forced to lay off more 
and more workers in order to cut costs in a media world that is becoming 
further consolidated. 

However, the strike did send a message to employers in the city that 
they should think long and hard before trying any anti-worker tactics in 
such a pro-union town. 

To this day, the Pittsburgh newspaper strike of 1991-1992 remains 
not just a source of pride for Local 211 and the IBT, but is also regarded as 
a key victory for the labor movement as a whole. “The Unity Council and 
the methods that were used in that strike have been studied or viewed by 
people in the labor community as the case study of how to run a strike, 
and the case study of how not to negotiate if you're an employer,” Tommy 
McGrath noted. '”° 

And, while the Block family has made coming to work a source of 
pride again for the newspaper workers, the workers have shown in the 
years since that they are willing to go the extra mile to help the company 
that gives them great contracts. 

Lately, the workers have made some sacrifices in order to benefit their 
employer's bottom line. They know full-well that the paper has to survive 
for them to be able to keep the jobs that they love so much. 

During the last few contracts, the Teamsters along with the rest of 
the Unity Council unions have accepted concessions to help the company 
save money. Accepting these cuts in benefits has not been easy to do, but 
the unions realize that they need to work with the Blocks to ensure the 
survival of the newspaper for years to come. In 2013, a new contract with 
the Pittsburgh Post Gazette’s parent company, Blade Communications, 
was ratified by the membership of Local 211. 

Local 211 has had to accept some concessions in recent contracts to help 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette stay afloat, but the union has been fortunate in 
that nobody has ever lost a job through layoff since the strike in 1992. 





Epilogue 


The struggle that the newspaper workers experienced was a tough one 
that tested their resolve, but they demonstrated that with solidarity and 
coordination, working people coming together for a common cause can 
do amazing things. Ask the Local 211 Teamsters who were involved in 
this struggle and they will tell you that there are ways for union mem- 
bers to help prevent the negative episodes like the one that occurred in 
Pittsburgh in 1991-1992. In particular, union members have to be proac- 
tive in protecting their jobs. 

First of all, they need to be involved in their unions. Jerry Chaney 
pointed out how important it is for union brothers and sisters to show up 
to meetings and cast their ballots during leadership elections. By sharing 
their ideas at meetings and then taking the time to vote for the right 
people to guide the local in those directions, members can collectively 
make their union stronger. 

Union members must also vote for labor-friendly candidates during 
local and national elections. Jimmy Hoffa recognized the need to study 
politicians’ views and voting records on labor when he founded the 
Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education (DRIVE) organiza- 
tion in 1959. Hoffa’s philosophy on how crucial it is for members to be 
engaged in the political realm is just as important today as it was more 
than half a century ago. 

“Tt all goes back to our members: when elections come up, we plead 
with them to vote for pro-labor candidates. That is the only issue that 
we try to stress: that whoever they vote for, make sure they are ‘labor- 
friendly’—that they’re going to be for us when legislation is passed,” 


Molinero said. !”! 
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Meanwhile, John Chaney believes that union members need to edu- 
cate themselves more about economic issues and then, hopefully, they 
will be more involved in their unions to protect their jobs. He says one 
good step is to attend meetings and pick up a newspaper to stay abreast of 
what’s going on in the world of labor. And, they need to ‘stay in the know’ 
about what local, state and national politicians are doing to help or hurt 
working people. He also offered this piece of advice: “They need to stop 
listening to the Glenn Becks and Rush Limbaughs of the world who are 
multimillionaires.” !” 

Basically, whether they are Teamsters, Carpenters, Writers Guild 
members, or members of any other union, working people should not 
wait until they are out on the picket line to come together to fight for 
good jobs with decent wages and benefits. It has to be a common cause 
that they battle for at every opportunity. 

“Cooperation is what’s keeping this whole thing alive,” Joe Lafferty 
describes. “The company knows that this is a union town! They know that 
the Unity Council’s still as tight as it ever was and that the people run- 
ning it are working together to keep it strong.” »° 

From top to bottom, a common theme of the Pittsburgh newspaper 
strike of 1991-1992 was that everyone worked together for a common goal. 
To Joe Pass this was a key strength on the side of the workers. “Tt really 
was a community effort,’ Pass recalled. “No one’s ego got in the way.” '** 

But it’s the appreciation from the workers, their families, and from 
people across Western Pennsylvania that still brings the most joy to those 
who were involved in that fight over two decades ago. 

“You know, I’ve been in the business for a long time, and I'll tell 
you: I don’t want to sound philosophical, but what I get paid, I can’t 
complain,’ Pass said. “I don’t make as much as the management lawyers, 
but, then again, they don’t have the joys that I have. I can’t tell you how 
many people to this day, when they see me, thank me for what we did for 
them here during the newspaper strike.” '° 

Joe Molinero agrees with Pass that a key to the success of the strike 


was everyone working for the common goal. “It was my members and the 
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other unions together that did this. Everyone was smart enough not to go 
out on their own and we stayed united. That was the key.” 

According to Molinero, an important motivating factor that helped 
everyone come together for that goal was the desire to fight unfairness 
against working people—a central tenet of unions in general. 

“You see, the job I have requires me to represent working people,” 
Molinero said. “And when you see injustice done to someone whom you 


represent, you do everything in your power to make it right. We did what 


we had to do and it turned out fine for us. I'd do it again.” '° 
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“Driving a newspaper truck for the Pittsburgh Press or Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
was often a family tradition with father working with son; uncle working with 
nephew, or brother working with brother. You knew the families and we were 
all very close in those days.” — Jerry Chaney 


We are gratified by the support that Pittsburgh has already demonstrated 

on behalf of the working men and women at the Pittsburgh Press. “We are 
confident that Pittsburghers, with their inherent sense of fair play, will see 
through the distortions and misinformation from the Press, and will continue | 
to support this struggle.” — Unity Council 


“We were walking back to the picket line after the Court denied the Pittsburgh 
Press their injunction against us and a reporter yells ‘Joe the giant killer’. So I 
yelled back “If this is a case of David and Goliath, then the projectile flung at 
the giant was organized labor!” — Joe Molinero 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


James P. Hoffa, General President 
Ken Hall, General Secretary- Treasurer 





